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WHO WAS ROBIN HOOD! 
(See 7¢ S, ii, 241.) 

Having seen this interesting question raised 
once more, I would suggest that the obvious simi- 
larity CoL. PrrpEavx so justly points out between 
the feats of Fulk Fitz Warine and the ballad stories 
of Robin Hood is yet insufficient to identify them 
as one and the same individual. The many co 
incidences in the names are very significant. The 
name which Fulk assumes, “‘ Amys del Bois,” is 
literally “ Friend of the Wood.” His brother and 
second is John. There is also a ‘‘ Marion de la 
Bruere,” translated by Wright “ Marion of the 
Heath.” When we remember the murdered wife 
of William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, was also 
“ Marion,” the thought suggests itself, Are not all 
these names representative ? Is not Marion of the 
Heath but a variation of Marion the Shepherdess, 
the heroine of the old French May Day drama of the 
eleventh century? Thus the Maid of the Heath 
seems to answer to the Man of the Wood. 

In the ballad of ‘The Noble Fisherman’ Robin 
Hood tells the Widow of Scarborough that in his 
own country he is called “Simon of the Lee.” And 
in this name he made his charitable bequest to Scar- 
borough :— 

* Tt shall be as I said,” quoth Simon then ; 
“With this gold, for the opprest 
An habitation I will build, 
Where they may be at rest,” 





May we not, then, infer the outlaw was in com- 
mon parlance in the days of the Angevin kings 
“a man of the wood,” in a similar sense in which 
we now speak of “a man about town”? Therefore 
Amys of the Wood and Robin Hood or Wood 
would be the ready aliases assumed by the bold 
outlaws in very similar circumstances, 

Reigate Castle was the home of the Warines, and 
local tradition points out the singular cave beneath 
the castle as the secret meeting-place of the barons 
before the signing of Magna Charta. In 1215, the 
date of the memorable conference at Runnymede, 
this castle was held by William Plantagenet, who 
had had it about four years; but may there not 
have been secret conferences at an earlier date un- 
recorded by history? Possibly this was the cause 
of the expulsion of the Warines from Reigate. 
Fitz Walter, the leader of the barons’ army, and 
De Vesci were both outlawed by King John. 
Magna Charta itself shows us the frequency of 
these ejections during the reigns of Henry IT. and 
his sons. In the thirty-ninth chapter of the Great 
Charter are these somewhat obscure words, ‘‘ Nor 
will we go upon him, nor will we send upon him,” 
which are explained by an earlier patent of John’s, 
dated at Windsor, May 10, 1214, in which he en- 
gaged “not to take nor dispossess the barons nor 
their tenants, neither to pass on them by force 
nor by arms, excepting by the law of the land.” 
Dr. Lingard says he had been in the habit of going 
with an armed force, or sending an armed force, on 
the lands and against the castles of all whom he 
knew or suspected to be his secret enemies, without 
observing any form of law. Therefore there were 
many outlaws of whom we have no legal or historic 
record. The forest was their refuge as late as 1485, 
the first year of Henry VII., when numbers of in- 
dividuals were accustomed to hunt in the king’s 
forests, arrayed in a warlike manner, and having 
their faces painted or covered with vizors, under 
which disguise were committed murders, robberies, 
insurrections, &c. 

These facts the English statute books attest. 
The tales of the greenwood from the days of Coeur 
de Lion to Henry VII. may well have been con- 
fused ; yet if we confine ourselves to the earliest 
and best authenticated ballads of Robin Hood we 
shall find more special evidence to connect him with 
the Earls of Huntingdon than with the Warines. 

Both these families had given princesses to Scot- 
land, and were therefore allied with each other. 
Randolph, Earl of Chester, time of King John, was 
the son of Lucia, daughter of Alfgar, and grand- 
daughter of the well-known Saxon lady Godiva of 
Coventry. The “rimes” of Randolph or Randal 
of Chester, to which ‘ Piers Ploughman’ refers, are 
to be found in the old MS. of the mystery plays 
of Chester, composed by Randal, monk of Chester, 
who might have been knight or earl before he 
assumed the cowl, 
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The quaint verses with which these plays are 
interspersed remind one of the Welsh Scriptural 
ballads, and soon became famous through the 
length and breadth of England. They were not 
written until the return of Edward I.’s crusading 
expedition. Genealogy shows us how many of the 
outlawed nobles of John’s reign were the sons of 
Saxon mothers, who made common cause with the 
descendants of the Saxon outlaws of the Conquest, 
still wandering in their native fastnesses of forest 
and fen. Fulk Fitz Warine does not seem to 
possess any special claim to the leadership of men 
like these. 

Two or three years ago I asked a question in 
these pages respecting the descendants of the 
Siward of Macbeth, and through the kindness of 
the gentlemen who then placed in my hands some 
valuable information drawn from unpublished re- 
cords, I find there are many incidental circumstances 
throwing light upon the identity of Robin Hood 
which have hitherto been overlooked. 

Siward, the conqueror of Macbeth, and the 
avenger of the gentle Duncan, was also very near 
of kin to the young Scottish princes he restored to 
their rights, for he was their mother’s brother. 
The debt of gratitude they owed to him was not 
forgotten. Siward died before his sovereign, Edward 
the Confessor. His firstborn fell at Dunsinane 
with all his wounds in front. His youngest, Wal- 
theof, alone survived him. After the Conquest 
Waltheof was placed by Morcar and Edwin asa 
hostage in the hands of the Normans. When the 
men of his father’s earldom rose he escaped from 
the Conqueror’s court to join them. More Dane 
than Saxon, the son of Canute’s old soldier claimed 
the rights of manhood at fifteen, according to 
Danish custom, and took his place among the 
leaders. 

** Who is this that fights like Odin ?” sang the 
scalds who accompanied their Danish allies and 
kinsmen. The lustre of his father’s name, the 
beauty and daring of the beardless boy, made him 
the hope and pride of “the north countree.” Like 
a true Dane, he submitted to the decision of the 
sword. The Conqueror thought to win to his 
side the young hero who had eaten at his board, 
for all recognized in him the born leader of the 
Anglo-Danish half of the nation, William gave 
him his niece Judith in marriage, and restored to 





him his father’s earldoms of Huntingdon and | 
Northumbria. The Norman wife betrayed him. | 
He was imprisoned and privately beheaded for fear | 
of a rescue from the Saxon populace. All England | 
mourned his fate and canonized him. He is the | 
saint of the fens to the present day. What, then, | 
were the feelings with which he was regarded in 
the days of John, when his memory was still 
green? Dugdale tells us that the treacherous 
wife, scorned by the Normans, and detesting the 
second marriage William proposed to her, fled to 


the Saxon Camp of Refuge with her infant daugh- 
ters, but they refused her shelter with bitter hatred. 

Waltheof’s eldest daughter Maud was married 
by William to Simon St. Liz, the suitor her mother 
had rejected. He was the younger son of the 
French Lord of Chantilly, and one of the few 
French courtiers who joined the Conqueror’s stan- 
dard. He built the castle of Northampton, and 
became the Earl of Huntingdon in right of his 
wife. After his death in 1100 Maud married her 
cousin David of Scotland. The children of St. Liz 
were brought up at the Scottish court, the home 
of the Saxon refugee, until the Lowlands of Scot- 
land became more truly Saxon than any part of 
England. Simon, the eldest son, succeeded his 
father as Earl of Northampton, and became Earl 
of Huntingdon after the death of his half-brother 
Prince Henry of Scotland, the husband of Ada 
Warine. The second son, Waltheof St. Liz, was 
the first abbot of Melrose Abbey, which was built 
for him by his Scottish stepfather. Maud St. Liz, 
their sister, was the mother of Robert Fitz Walter, 
the leader of the barons’ army. The grandchildren 
of Waltheof were thus allied with conqueror and 
conquered alike, a union from which the true old 
English spirit arose. In every effort for the re- 
storation of the liberties of the land we find one 
or other of their names. ‘‘Simon the Earl” is 
among the signatures to the charter of Henry I. 
granted in 1100, “Simon Saint Liz” appears 
among the baronial witnesses to the charter of 
liberties, renewed by Stephen in 1136; and 
Richard de Lucy is the sole witness to Henry II.’s 
confirmation of the charter of bis grandfather, 
Henry I. 

This Richard de Lucy was the son of another 
Simon, who, in the pedigree of the St. Liz family 
in the Harl. MS. 1558, is given as the younger 
son of Maud, daughter of Waltheof; and in another 
pedigree as the grandson. The name is variously 
spelt Lis, Liz, Luce, Lucy, all bearing the same 
meaning, ‘‘ the lily.” Senlis was the French, St. 
Liz the Norman. De Lucy seems to have been 
adopted by the younger branch, who appear to 
have been in favour with Henry II. 

E. Srrepper. 

The Grove, Royston, Cambridgeshire. 

(To be continued.) 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN, 
CHAPTER XII. 

Of many portraits, either of their own members 
or of aliens, the Society cannot boast. Pearce, how- 
ever, in his ‘ History of the Inns of Court,’ asserts 
with great boldness that in the hall is “a fine 
portrait of Chief Justice Holt, a former principal 
of the Society.” After making this bold assertion, 
the author should have produced evidence in justi- 
fication of his statement. Proud as the Society 
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might be to be able to record this eminent lawyer 
among their numbers, the authority of Mr. Pearce 
is not sufficient to justify their claiming this 
honour. To Sylvester Petit, who was the judge’s 
clerk and principal of the Society, it is that we are 
indebted for the excellent portrait of Judge Holt 
which adorns the hall. In the hall is also an 
excellent portrait of Lord Keeper Coventry, and 
one, not possessing equal merit, of Lord Bacon. A 
portrait of King William IIL, presented by a former 
principal, is yet in our possession ; also a quaint 
three-quarter portrait of Sir W illiam Daniel. He 
was a judge of the Common Pleas, and was buried 
in the parish church of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
in the year 1610, with a monument, having a long 
Latin inscription in verse, Of principals we have 
the portrait of Sylvester Petit, who reigned in the 
year 1700 (of this picture there i ig an engraving) ; 
and of Robert Waddilove, who was principal in 1743 ; 
of Henry Barney Mayhew, 1798; and of John 
Wilson, 1809. 

Barnard’s Inn has to boast of several members 
who have attained a high position in the law :— 

Sir Robert Clarke, Baron of the Exchequer, 30 Eliza- 
beth, 1588. He was of Lincoln's Inn, 

Sir William Cooke, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
Nov. 16,1551. He was of Gray's Inn. 

Sir George Freville, Baron of the Exchequer, Jan, 31, 
1559. He was of the Middle Temple. 

Sir John Godbold, Justice of the Common Pleas, 1647, 
He was of Gray's Inn. 

Sir Richard Harpur, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
1666. He was of the Inner Temple. 

Sir Francis Harvie, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
1624. He was of the Middle Temple. 

Sir Edmund Reeve, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
March 14, 1639. He was of Gray’s Inn, 

Sir Robert Shute, Baron of the Exchequer. June 1, 

1579, Justice of King’s Bench, Feb, 8, 1585. He was of 
Gray's Inn, 

Sir Thomas Walmesley, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
May 10, 1589, He was of Lincoln's Inn, 

Hall, William, Serjeant. 

Prothonotaries Browsher, Crompton, Walter, Goldes- 
bury, Gulstone. 

William Hayley, the poet and biographer of 
Cowper, had chambers in the Inn. 

Neither from our own books nor from the arms 
emblazoned in the hall can an uninterrupted list 
of those who have filled the office of principal be 
obtained ; but with the aid of the records, to which 
I had access in the chapter house at Lincoln, I have 
made out a list for a period of 400 years, complete, 
with some very trifling defaults. 


Principals of the Society as collected from Ancient 
Records in the Chapter House of Lincoln Cathedral 
and as appearing in the Books of the Society. 


Reign of Henry VI. 
Thomas Chambre, the principal first appointed after 
82 Henry VI., 1454. 
Richard Ellis, : 37 Henry VI., 1459. 
John Haye, 
eign of Edvard IV, 


Thomas Stidulph 





George Mounteford, 

Richard Massey. 

Reign of Henry VII. 

Robert Fairfax, 

William D’Allison.—N.B, From 13 Ienry VII. t> 
3 Henry VIII. the books aro wanting, and no record 
exists of principals during this space. 

Reign of Henry VIII, 

John Hatar, 

1545. William Hariss, 

Sir Richard Ameote, Knight, 

Reign of Edwar1 VI. 

John Haban, 

1551. Laurence Hobbs. 

Reign of Philip and Mary. 
Gilbert Hyde. 
Reign of Elizabeth. 

1560, Feb. 5, William Plumer, 

1560. May 24, Edward Hopkynson 

1564, June 3, Thomas Wilcox. 

1585, Jan. 31, Edmund Ashfield, 

1593. May 16, George Coppledicke or Coppuldike. 

Reign of James I. 

1619. June 7 7, Laurence Littler. 

1621, Nov. 7, John Wickstead. 

Reign of Charles I 

1638. April 27, John Wickstead re-elected, 

1639, Feb. 13, Robert Nelson. 

1641, Feb. ll, Ambrose Broughton, displaced by Orcer 
ofthe Benchers of Gray's Inn on appeal b vy the Antients, 

1641. Feb. 15, Robert Morse. 

1644, Feb, 12, Robert Morse re-elected, 

1647. May 21, Samuel Spalding. 

During the Commonwealth, 

1650, May 24, Samuel Spalding re-elected. 

1655, Feb. 8, Samuel Spalding re-elected. 

Reign of Charles II. 

1661, Feb. 14, Samuel Spalding re-elected. 

1664. Feb. 10, Samuel Spalding re-elected. 

1668, April 29, Samuel Spalding re-elected, 

1669, Feb. 11, Johu Bennett. 

1670, Nov, 18, Edward Story. 

1673, Nov, 22, Edward Story re-elected 

1676. Nov, 24, Edward Story re-elected. 

1679, Feb. 6, Edward Story re-elected. 

1680. May 24, Samuel Pont. 

1683. June 25, George Dodson. 


= 


1558 


Reign of James IT. 
1686, June 26, George Dodson re-elected. 
1689. June 19, George Dodson re-elected, 
Reign of William and Mary. 
1692. June 21, George Dodson re-elected, 
1695, June 12, George Dodson re-elected, 
1698. July 12, Robert Clarke. 
Reign of Queen Ann, 
1701. July 16, Sylvester Petit. 
1704, July 11, William Betts. 
1706, July 8, William Betts re-elected. 
1710. May 19, William Manlove. 
Reign of George I. 
1716, June 23, Matthew Lancaster. 
722, June 16, Dingley Askham. 
725. June 17, Dingley Askham re-elected. 
Reign of George II. 
1728. July 13, Wiseman Claggett. 
1731, July 7, Wiseman Claggett re-elected. 
1734. July 5, Henry Hargrave; but declined ac: 
the Office, 
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1734. Nov. 29, John Rowley. 

1738. June 30, Mr. Batty acting as principal; but there 
is no record of his election or of any election until 

1743, Jan, 24, Robert Waddilove. 

1746, June 21, Robert Waddilove re-elected, 

1749, June 19, Robert Waddilove re-elected. 

Reign of George III, 

1762, Dec. 6, Henry Barnes. 

1767. July 7, Edward Ainge, 

1770. Feb. 21, Anthony Pye; continued in office until 
1788 without re-election, 

1788. Feb, 18, Anthony Pye re-elected, 

1791. Feb. 18, Anthony Pye re-elected, 

1794, June 3, Anthony Pye re-elected, 

1796, Feb. 10, Samuel Hillier. 

1798, Dec, 15, Henry Barney Mayhew. 

1800, Nov, 22, William Hornidge, 

1803, Dec. 23, William Hornidge re-elected, 

1807, Jan, 22, William Hornidge re-elected, 

1809, Dec, 22, John Wilson, 

1812, ‘ John Pugh. 

1815, Dec, 8, Samuel Vines, 

1819, Jan. 30, Samuel Vines re-elected. 

Reign of George IV, 

1822. Jan, 23, John Baines. 

1824, Dec. 15, John Baines re-elected. 

1828, Jan, 26, John Baines re-elected, 

Reign of William IV. 

1830. Dec, 14, John Baines re-elected. 

1833. Dec. 17, John Baines re-elected. 

1837, Jan, 10, John Baines re-elected. 

Reign of Queen Victoria. 

1839, Jan, 28, William Hornidge. 

1842, March 9, William Hornidge re-elected. 

1845. March 20, Charles Pugh, 

1848, April 14, William Woodgate. 

1851. April 16, James Leman, the present principal. 

The succession of armorial bearings is by no means 
so complete as the list of principals. All that are 
yet remaining, however, either in the windows or 
on panel in the hall, I have collated, and had care- 
fully drawn out and emblazoned. 

Our own arms are those originally borne by the 
Mackworths of Mackworth, in the county of 
Derby: Party per pale indented, ermine and sable, 
a chevron gules, frettée or. Crest, a wing argent, 

The coat of arms is thus illustrated by Blore. 
On Aug. 1, 1404, John Touchet, Lord Audley, in 
consideration of the services of John and Thomas 
Mackworth and their ancestors, granted them 
licence to bear these arms. The arms are a com- 
pound of those of Touchet and Audley, placing the 
Audley fret on the Touchet chevron, and varying 
the field from that of Touchet by giving party per 
pale, indented ermine and sable, instead of the 
plain field of ermine of the latter. 

Among these armorial bearings of principals are 
the arms of our much respected and esteemed 
Secretary, Charles Henry Hunt, Esq., who is also 
Clerk of the Initiations. The Society had great 
pleasure in recording this tribute of respect to the 
social qualities and amiable disposition of their 
much esteemed friend. 

I have now performed the task I undertook, and 
brought to a conclusion my attempt to trace the 
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origin and progress of the Society. Had the 
materials been more plentiful, my narrative had 
been more interesting. Had our own records been 
less meagre, my narrative had been less dull. As 
it is, I can only claim the merit of having spared 
no pains in research, and of having faithfully 
recorded all the information I have been able to 
collect. The interest I feel in the Society has 
added a zest to my labours ; and if I have been 
betrayed into prolixity, I can only plead in extenua- 
tion my regard for a society to which I have been 
united for a large portion of my life, and the 
affectionate regard I entertain for all its members. 
Barnard’s Inn.—At a pention holden in the 
hall on Thursday, the 18th day of March, 1852, 
present James Leman, Esq. (principal), Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Pugh, Mr. Hornidge, Mr. Woodgate,—resolved, 
that the thanks of this Society are eminently due, 
and are gratefully and cordially tendered by the 
rincipal and antients at this pention, to Charles 
ugh, Esq., one of their body now present, for the 
interesting and highly finished MS. presented by 
him to this Society, containing a detail of circum- 
stances connected with this inn, and the origin, 
formation, and government of this Society, and 
constituting a work which, from the labour and 
expense so liberally bestowed by him upon it, 
cannot but be cherished by the Society as a most 
valuable gift, and be preserved as an interesting 
record of the talent and liberality of one of their 
much esteemed members. (Signed) Chas. E. Hunt, 
Secretary. An ANTIENT OF THE Socrery. 


It may perhaps prove illustrative of these inter- 
esting papers to mention that in the ‘ Book of 
Christmas’ (12mo.), by Thomas K. Hervey, pub- 
lished in 1835, and now a scarce volume, is a very 
interesting account of the Christmas celebrations at 
the Inns of Court, at p. 60, et seg. There is alsoa 
full-length portrait of the Lord of Misrule, or 
Christmas Prince, of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1594. Underneath is inscribed, ‘‘ The High 
and Mighty Prince, Henry Prince of Purpoole, 
Archduke of Stapulia and Bernardia, Duke of High 
and Nether Holborn, Marquis of St. Giles and 
Tottenham, Count Palatine of Bloomsbury and 
Clerkenwell, Great Lord of the Cantons of Islington, 
Kentish Town, Paddington, and Knightsbridge.” 
The book is well and copiously illustrated with 
etchings on steel and wood by Robert Seymour, 
executed shortly before his death. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘A RETURNE FROM ARGIER,’ 1627. 

This is rather a scarce little volume which I 
picked up the other day, and asit recounts a some- 
what unusual occurrence I will make just a few 
notes from it. The full title is, “‘ A Returne from 
Argier. A Sermon preached at Minhead, in the 
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County of Somerset, the 16 of March, 1627, at the 
readmission of a relapsed Christian into our 
Church, by Edward Kellet, Doctor of Divinity.” 
Then comes the twenty-second verse of the third 
chapter of the prophet Jeremiah. The imprint is, 


“London, Printed by T. H. for I. P., and are to | 


be sold by Richard Thrale, dwelling in Paul's 
Church-yard, at the signe of the Crosse-Keyes, 
1628.” Size small quarto, of course. 

The preface is all too short. I would that it 
were longer, and the sermons curtailed. It states 
how a Somersetshire man who sailed from Mine- 
head, formerly a shipping port of no mean repute, 
was taken by Turkish pirates, who then infested 
the seas in great numbers; how he turned Turk, 
and being subsequently captured in a Turkish ship 
by an English man-of-war, was brought back to his 
native place, where he was readmitted into the 
church upon doing all due penance. To mark the 
event, on the third Sunday in Lent two sermons 
were thundered forth at his head, one preached by 
that illustrious divine Dr. Edward Kellett, some 
forty-five pages in length; and the other in the 
afternoon of the same day, some thirty pages in 
length, by the Rev. Henry Byam, who, Wood says, 
was “looked upon as the most acute and eminent 
preacher of his age.” But perhaps it would be 
more satisfactory to give the preface at length—not 
the sermons :— 

“A Countryman of ours goinge from the Port of 
Mynhead, in Sommersetshire, bound for the streights, 
was taken by ‘Turkish Pyrats, and made a slave at 
Argier, and living there in slaverie, by frailty and weake- 
nesee, forsooke the Christian Religion, and turned Turke 
and lived so some yeares; and in that time serving ina 
Turkish ship, which was taken by an English man of 
warre, was brought backe againe to Mynhead, where 
being made to understand the grievousnesse of his 
apostacy, was very penitent for the same, and desired to 
be reconciled to the Church, unto which he was admitted 
by the authority of the Lord Bishop of that Dioces, with 
advise of some great and learned Prelates of this King- 
dome, and was enjoyned pennance for his apostacy: and 
at his admission, and performance thereof, these two 
sermons were preached, the third Sunday in Lent, anno 
1627, one in the Forenoone, the other in the after- 
noone,” 


_ The Rev. Dr. Kellett, curiously enough, took as 
his text Galatians v. 2, and in the course of his 
many remarks used very strong language against 
Mahomet, whom he said should be “ branded for 
& Juggler, a Mount-bank, a beastiall people pleaser,” 
and he does not spare the repentant ex-Turkish 
pirate; he tells him of his faults, for which he “ had 
no just excuse,” and which apparently he had 
publicly confessed. 


have publikely confessed, your yeelding to their allure- 
ments, rather than to their violence.” 

| He subsequently dealt with the motives for his 

| perversion, and discourses on the treatment in- 

flicted by the Turks :— 

“What perchance they could not effect upon you by 
knotted ropes, tip’t with black and blew; by whippes 
| discoloured with thy blood, by multiplyed blowes, fiercely 
| inflicted on thy Belly, by yokes, by manicles, and pedicles 
| of iron, by unwholesome vapoures, the cold dampes, and 
nastinesse of Dungeons in the night; by reproaches, 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, scorching heates, labour, and 
torture in the day (for this is the misusage of poore 
captived-Christians by the barbarous tyranny of savage 
Mahumetans) the enticements of pleasure did worke 
about on thee to their desires.” 

The Rev. Henry Byam, in his sermon, also very 
politely abuses and denounces Mahomet, and calls 
him “The very puddle and sinke of sin and 
wickednesse. A thiefe, a murderer, and adulterer, 
and a wittall”; and turning to the repentant 
sailor, said: “‘ When I thinke upon your Turkish 
attire, that embleme of apostacie, and witnesse of 
your Wofull fall; I doe remember Adam and his 
figge-leave breeches.” But although a powerful 
preacher, we cannot follow him now through his 
sermon, for the Editor would of a surety say that 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ were not intended for ex- 
tracts from sermons. 

Argier, I imagine, is intended for Algier. 

E. E. B. 


Weston-super- Mare. 





Frexcn Snirs anout 1564.—The appellations 
employed for vessels in France about three hun- 
dred years since will possibly interest some of the 
contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ They are derived from 
a series of neat etchings published by Guillaume 
Gueroult of Paris. I regret to say that the set in 
my possession is not complete, but I have as yet 
failed to discover another copy of the series. 
Though the list is, therefore, necessarily imperfect, 
it still appears deserving of attention, and perhaps 
some of your numerous readers may be able to 
complete the list :— 

Clinquars et Carvellés, depuis 8 jusqu’a 18 Tonneaux, 
servants pour la Pesche dans la Manche. 

Flibot, petite Fluste de 80 ou 100 Tonneaux, eervent 
pour la Pesche dans les Mers du Nord. 

Dogre, Servant pour la Pesche de la Moriie et du 
Harang du Nord, la Buche est de mesmes construction 
mais aun Mats de Mizaine sans Hunier. 

Terreneuviers Francois pour la Pesche de la Moriie 
fraiche sur le banc de Terreneuve et de la Moriie seiche 
au Chapeau Rouge. 

Traversier, petit batiment de Charge, et pour faire de 
petites Traver-ées. 





“You went,” he says, “ in Turkish guise, your apparrell | 
proclaimed you to be a Turke, at least in semblance, the | 
exchanging of your ordinarie clothing for the Mahometan | 
you cannot deny, you were seene and taken in it, taken 
(I heare say) willingly to come to our side, but taken in 
such an attire as did discriminate you from a Christian. 
You cannot say that daily they put on those clothes you | 


Bug»let de Brest, Servant pour aller le long des Costes 
et faire de petites traversees. 

Jacth Angleis pour les promenades, et traversées en 
France et Hollande. 

Houx, batimens de 300 Tonneaux qui servent en 
France, Angleterre, Flaadre, et Hollande pour le Com- 
merce, 
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Semaques, d’Hollande qui Naviguérent le long des 
Costes et dans les grandes Rivieres pour le transport des 
Marchandise. 

Hailette, batimens 4 fond plat Naviguans dans les 
Canaux et Riviéres, d’ Hollande et de long des Costes. 

Sayere, ou Galliote Hollandoise Naviguant le long de 
Costes pour le transport des Marchandises. 

Fluste, batimens de Charge pour le Commerce, sert 
aussy d’ Hopital a la Suite d'une Armée Navalle. 

Chatte, eros batimens depuis 200 jusqu’a 800 Tx qui 
aportent du Nord en France, des Mats, Planches, Gou- 
drons, &c., une Corve est plua petite, 

Barques, et Gribanes depuis 30 jusqu’a 60 Tonneaux, 
pour le Commerce de Normandie et Bretagne. 

Quaiche, petit batimt depuis 30 jusqu’a 80 Tx. pour le 
Commerce le long des Costes de la Manche. 

Quiiche Angloise, Servant pour le Commerce. 

Brigantins des Isles de l'Amerique, Servant pour le 
Commerce quelque fois arméz en Course. 

Grand Brigantin Anglois, Servant pour le Commerce. 

Pacquebot, batimens de Transport pour l’echange des 
Prisonniers de Guerre, et pour porter des avis. 

Petites Naves-Galéres Servant dans l’'Armee Navalle a 
la suitte de l'Amiral d’ Angleterre, 

Nave-Galére Angloise armée en Guerre, et Merchandise 
pour le Negoce en Levant. 


W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


SALT OBTAINED FROM Fire anp Warter.— 
Tacitus (‘Ann., xiii. 57), speaking of certain 
Germanic tribes, ssys :— 

‘*Illo in amne illisque silvis salem provenire, non ut 
alias apud gentes eluvie marisa arescente unda sed super 
ardentem arborum struem fusa ex contrariis inter se 
elementis, igne atque aquis, concretum,” 

Pliny (xxxi. 39, extr.) :— 

“ Gallia Germanic que ardentibus lignis aquam salsam 
infundunt,”’ 

Varro (‘ De Re Rustica,’ i. 7) :— 

“In Gallia Transalpina intus ad Rhenum, cum exer- 

citum ducerem, aliquot regiones accessi......ubi salem nec 
fossicium nec maritimum haberent, sec ex quibusdam 
lignis combustis carbonibus salsis pro eo uterentur,”’ 
Is it known whether this primitive method of pro- 
curing salt by rapid evaporation is in use any- 
where now? Varro (loc. sup. cit.) seems to mean 
that the salt was extracted from the ashes, or that 
they themselves were salt ; and does not mention 
water. H. Devevinene. 

Ealing. 


“HOWEVER FAR A BIRD FLIES IT CARRIES ITS 
TAIL Wita 1T.”—This was said in a spat between 
the feminine heads of two families which had left 
the South and come West, and had reference to the 
“ airs” put on by the one over the other, which the 
latter did not think justified by the simple change 
of locality (“celum”). It was uttered as though 
it were a proverbial saying. TRIsTIs, 

Colorado. 


MS. Nores or Possession 1x Booxs.—The 
following inscription, in a contemporary hand- 
writing, occurs at the back of the title-page of a 
copy of the third part of the ‘Famous History 
of the Seven Champions of Christendom,’ London, 





printed for John Back, at the Black-Boy on London- 
Bridge, 1696, 4to. I am not sure whether these 
lines have appeared in ‘N. & @.’ in exactly this 
form, though in the main the wording is familiar 
enough ;— 
John Ellis his Book, 
God give him grace in it to looke, 
and when the bell for him doth toull 
the Lord of heaven Receive his Soulle, 
fino, domini 1704. 
J. Evior Hopexry, 


Usrustisneo Recorps or THE City oF 
Lonpox.—The following, from the Standard of 
Feb. 5, is worthy of preservation :— 

“ The Friday evening lecture at the Royal Institution 
was delivered by Mr. Edwin Fresbfield, on some unpub- 
lished records of the City of London. In dealing with 
the mass of parish records of the metropolis, the lecturer 
opened a vast mine of historical interest hitherto almost 
untouched, The parishes within the City number 113 
and the out-parishes 17, in all 130, the records of which 
extend in almost unbroken series from about a.p. 1250 to 
recent times. By means of well-selected extracts, the 
lecturer managed to rivet the attention of bis audience, 
as the incidents narrated gave evidence of the social 
relations of the parishioners or illustrated passing 
historical events. ‘The pains taken by the Church and by 
the parishes to relieve the poor, the keen interest taken 
in parish affairs by the highest as well as the general 
body of residents, and the care with which the expendi- 
ture and application of moneys were looked after in the 
olden times, led Mr. Freshfield to conclude with a com- 
parison of how such matters were now attended to, and 
the expression of the hope that something of the old 
spirit and combination of classes might again return.” 


F. I. 


Carps.—The following is a very early mention 
of card-playing in England:—“ Item to the Quenes 
grace upon the Feest of Saint Stephen for hure 
disporte at cardes this Christmas : c. s.” (i.¢., 100 
shillings)—‘ Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of 
York,’ ed. N. H. Nicolas, 1830. The date is 
December, 1502 ; and the queen is Elizabeth, wife 
of Henry VII. Strutt’s earliest date for a mention 
of cards in England is 1495. 

Wa rer W. Sxear. 


“ DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANC#.”—When the Volun- 
teer movement first sprang into existence, in 1859, 
through fear of a threatened invasion by Napoleon 
III., the motto was adopted of “ Defence, not 
defiance.” It was thought at the time a happy hit, 
and, if I recollect aright, more than one claimed its 
paternity. The expression was, however, much 
older, having occurred in a story of great power, 
‘The Mountain Storm,’ by the late Prof. Thomas 
Gillespie, of St. Andrews, which appeared in the 
‘Tales of the Borders.’ He says: “ Pussy finding it 
dangerous under this sudden and somewhat unex- 
pected movement dare terga, instantly drew up her 
whole body into an attitude not only of defence, 
but defiance.” A. G. Rew, 

Auchterarder, 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


IncanTaTions.—Will any of your readers in- 
terested in the folk-lore of superstition inform me 
where to search for instruction regarding the 
manipulation of the spells of witches, and the words 
of the incantations supposed to be recited or sung 
on such occasions ? 

I remember, when a boy, in the Western 
Hebrides having been present at one of these per- 
formances, the strange influence of which rests upon 
my memory. I was ill of a slow fever, end a farm 
servant who was fond of me kept on repeating to 
my mother that he was certain I was struck by 
an evil eye, and that his father, who was reputed 
to be a wizard—he was ninety years old thea— 
could cure me. His persistence prevailed upon 
my mother, and I was taken to the old man’s but. 
He regarded me long and felt me all over, and 
after having carefully closed the door commenced 
his “worship of the devil,” as my mother used 
afterwards to call it. My memory fails me as to 
details, but he started with a crooning rhyme, ex- 
ceedingly rapid, in the style of “ Ben-dorain,” and 
as he went on he became excited and nervous. 
Then he took a large ball of woollen worsted from 
his pocket, and after mixing and rubbing it well 
in the ashes of a fire in the middle of the floor— 
singing his croon incessantly, and changing from 
one side of the fire to the other in great excitement 
—he stopped suddenly, and, looking upwards, 
threw the ball of worsted to the roof, holding in 
his left hand the end of the thread. The ball 
went over a cross bar which supported the rafters, 
and as it fell on the other side he caught it. This 
process was repeated several times. What rings 
still in my ears is the croon or song he sang. 
Curious to state, I became well immediately after- 
wards, The old man’s son held me tightly in his 
arms during “the worship.” The incantations re 
cited on such occasions, if preserved, might prove 
interesting in the study of comparative mythology 
and folk-lore. Matcotm MacLeop. 


Tae Titte or “Loxp Mayor” or Lonvoy. 
—In or about the year 1324 (temp. Edward III.) 
gold and silver maces were ordered to be carried 
before the Lord Mayor of London on state occa- 
sions, and from that time it appears that he received 
the designation of “Lord Mayor.” The office of 
chief magistrate for the City is an ancient institu- 
tion, deriving its origin from the “‘ portreve,” whose 
duties were subsequently absorbed, after the time 
of King John, in those of the sheriff or bailiff for 
the City. The corresponding officers, the Lord 
Mayor and High Sheriff of Middlesex, now share 





the duties which formerly devolved upon the official 
who was known as the ‘‘ portreve”; but I can no- 
where find that this officer was preceded on state 
occasions by either gold or silver maces. Whence, 
then, is the present custom of carrying gold and 
silver maces before the chief magistrate derived ; 
and is the title “‘ Lord Mayor” for chief magistrate 
of the City of London exclusively due to the cir- 
cumstance of the presence upon state occasions of 
the two maces; does the usage originate in custom; 
and, if not, is the title “Lord Mayor” derived from 
the Act of Parliament of Edward III. directing 
maces to be carried? Clearly the Act had no 
operation in provincial towns, Reference to autho- 
rities will oblige. H. A. H. Gooprince, B.A. 
18, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, W.C. 


3nic-A-BRAC.—Will any one send me a quota- 
tion for this as a substantive, before 1873; or in 
attributive use, as “ bric-a-brac shop,” before 1840 
(Thackeray)? On what syllable is the accent 
usually ? J. A. H. Murray. 
Sunnyside, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Francesco Carara.—Could any contributor 
furnish me with the details of the life of this 
Italian sonneteer? A quarto volume, entitled 
‘Rime Varie di Francesco Carafa, Principe di 
Colobrano, and dated “ Firenze : 1730,” has come 
into my possession recently, but I can gather 
nothing from it concerning its author beyond the 
fact that he wrote it “nella sua solitaria dimora 
nel Monte Caprario della Baronia di Formicola.” 
Perhaps Miss Busk could throw some light on my 
darkness. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Tne Rino 1n Marniace.—In the extraordinary 
nullity of marriage case recently concluded before 
Mr. Justice Butt—Scott (otherwise Sebright) v. 
Sebright—Mr. Thomas Warlock, Superintendent 
Registrar of St. George’s, Hanover Square, is re- 
ported (Daily News, November 13) to have said, 
in answer to the Solicitor-General, “that a mar- 
riage would be perfectly legal and binding whether 
there was aring or not.” Is not this contrary to 
general belief ; and is it legally correct ? 

GEORGE 

Berkeley School, Aulaby Road, 


RAVEN. 


Srarrorpsaire Ware.—I have a piece of old 
Staffordshire ware representing a marriage being 
solemnized (?) at Gretna Green, the figures consist- 
ing of the contracting parties and the so-called 
blacksmith acting as officiating minister. On a 
scroll and a shield above is the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘* John Macdonald a Scotch Esquire ran off 
with a English girl aged 17 to Gratna Green to the 
Old Blacksmith to be married.” The fact that the 
incident should be thought worthy of being recorded 
in effigy shows that the case was a somewhat 
notorious one. Can any of your readers connect 
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it with the following extract from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ?— 

* Sept. 10, 1805. At Lancaster, John McDonald, Esq., 

of Dumfries, married to Miss Eliza Norris, mantua 
maker, of Preston. In a frenzy of mind at a reproof 
from her father, she was about to throw herself into the 
canal, when Mr. McD. providentially passing that way 
enquired the cause of such rashness, and being answered 
ingenuously took her into his carriage, made honourable 
overtures and married her.” 
The date (1805) suits the character of the ware, 
and Dumfries is suspiciously near Gretna. These 
circumstances, combined with identity of name, 
lead me to think it possible that a ceremony at 
Gretna Green may, in the case of John McDonald 
and Eliza Norris, have preceded the more regular 
nuptials at Lancaster. + 8. 5. 


KwarLepD.—In his edition of Shelley, Mr. Bux- 
ton Forman has a long note on the spelling knarled 
for gnarled, twice used by the poet in ‘ Alastor,’ 
which spelling, says Mr. Forman, is used also by 
Walter Scott in the expression, “ the knarled oak.” 
But he does not mention where Walter Scott has 
used this spelling. The ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ 
under “ Knarled,” also quotes Walter Scott, but, 
like Mr. Forman, neglects to state from what 
work the quotation is taken. Can any of your 
readers give me an exact reference, and also tell 
me whether, and where, the & is still sounded in 
such words as knarled ? A. Betsamg. 

Paris, ; 


CapTURE AMONG THE INFIDELS: FocaLia— 
I have lately had to peruse a marriage settlement 
and deed of entail, dated at Malta in 1693, in 
which occurs a clause which sounds strange to my 
ears. After reciting the most stringent conditions, 
which forbid the moneys settled to be diverted 
from their immediate purpose, the deed makes one 
exception, namely, that they may be used “in 
case the bridegroom should be taken prisoner 
among the infidels.” Is such a condition usual in 
marriage settlements of that country and that 
period? The same deed settles on the bride, 
besides a variety of gold and silver ornaments, 
sundry localia, which I suppose is a blunder of 
the scribe for focalia, 7.¢., laced neckties or cravats. 
These are on no account to be allowed to pass out 


of the family. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Désicrer.—How is the prefixed particle in 
this word to be grammatically explained? Dé- 
nigrer means “to blacken.” It ought to mean 
*‘to whitewash,” in the moral sense of the verb. 
Dénigrer, to unblacken, A. R. 


Bepiam.—The following is from the registers 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, quoted in an inter- 
esting paper thereon, lately read by the Rev. 
A. W. Cornelius Hallen, M.A.:—1608, April 9, 





“Buried, Ladye Marye Bohun, alias Stafforde, 

bd. out of Bethlehem House, aged 149.” Is not 

here, in brief, a tale of woe? Can any one con- 

firm or correct the statement? fF. J. Harpy. 
Sydenham. 


Mapracuse.—On the Riviera this is the name 
given to a decoy for the capture of tunny. There 
is one at Villefranche, between Nice and Men. 
tone, which my readers may have visited. The 
Spanish call this kind of trap almadraba or alma- 
drava, obviously from an Arabic root. Will an 
obliging Orientalist help me ? A. R. 


AntHEM By Mozart.—The following stanza 
forms the commencement of an anthem by Mozart, 
in use at Westminster Abbey :— 

Ne pulvis et cinis superbe te geras 

Irati ne Numinis fulmina feras ; 

Fulmen doloris et horrida mors 

Hominis impii justa sunt sors, 
Can any of your readers inform me whence the 
verse (one of two) is taken ? F.S.A. 


WaAs ANY ONE EVER BURNT ALIVE ?7—Of all the 
strange things in history that puzzled one’s child- 
hood, I do not remember anything that strained 
one’s belief more than the stories of various per- 
sons who were made to harangue and argue, and 
even poke dry puns, while burning “ at the stake.” 
The story which harrowed me most of all concerned 
Savonarola, I think the book was by Dumas; 
but I fail to find it again, and should be glad if 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could help me to do 20, 
for a more shameless piece of circumstantial inven- 
tion was never printed. More serious writers than 
Dumas, however, with less fascination of detail, 
have unblushingly asserted that he was burnt 
alive ; and nine out of every ten of educated per- 
sons to whom you put the question would be 
found possessed of the belief that this was the 
case. Nevertheless, Savonarola certainly was not 
burnt alive. Is it more than a ghastly myth that 
anybody ever was ? R. H. Busk. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Srarnpank.—He was a merchant tricked by 
John Warburton into paying for a coat of arms to 
escape prosecution for hanging out a hatchment of 
the arms of Portugal. Is it possible to find the 
street in which Stainbank lived ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Coroquintipa.—Will one of your correspond- 
ents inform me who this historical character was! 
I read that Charles I. ‘‘ was styled an Ahab and a 
Coloquintida, a man of blood, and the everlasting 
obstacle to peace and liberty.” No doubt I ought 
to know, but I do not, and cannot find the name 
in any of my English or French biographical 
books, E, Cosnam Brewer. 
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‘MISCELLANEA SCIENTIFICA Curiosa.’—This | 


magazine commenced in 1766, but for how long it 
was published, and whether issued monthly or 
quarterly, I do not know. I have collated two 
copies, one composed of five, the other of eight 
numbers, but No. 8 appears not to be the last 
issued. Can you give me any information about 
this magazine, and of its editors? 
G. J. Gray. 


Cambridge. 


Sarmoner.—Can any one give information, sup- 
ported by a reference, of the meaning of sarmoner? 
I find the name John Le Sarmoner occurring in a 
deed dated 1316. Does the word occur in Chaucer ? 

Epear Hoskins. 

7, Godliman Street, E.C. 

[Sermonen, to preach, is given in Skeat. | 


Horsrsnok OrnaMent.—Will you kindly in 
form me how this should be worn, viz., the points 
directed up or downward? I have never seen it 
used except in the manner last described, but am 
told that it should be worn as first mentioned. I 
would like to know which way is correct, and the 
reasons for the same. Amory 8. CarHart. 

Knickerbocker Club, New York. 


“REST MUST ASK OF LABOUR LEAVE TO BE 
ENJOYED.”—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
tell me where to find this motto ? 0. 


” 


**Mortcack” anp ‘ Morrmary.”—What is 
the meaning of mort in these words? On mort- 
gage Prof. Skeat (‘Etym. Dict.’) quotes Webster: — 

“Tt was called a mortgage or dead pledge, because, 

whatever profit it might yield, it did not thereby redeem 
itself, but became lost or dead to the mortgagee on 
breach of the condition.” 
So Littleton (sect. 332) says the land “ is taken 
from him for ever, and is dead to him,” and again 
on certain events “the pledge is dead as to the 
tenant”; and Stephen (‘ Commentaries ’) speaks of 
the land upon non-payment as “ for ever dead and 
gone from the mortgagor.” 

On mortmain Prof. Skeat writes thus :— 

_ “Property transferred to the church was said to pass 
into main mort or mort main, t.¢., into a dead hand, 
because it could not be alienated,” 

The accuracy of the explanation of both these 
words might, in my opinion, be questioned. 








Williams (‘Real Prop.’) reminds us that the | 


ancient mortgage was a feoffment to the creditor 
and his heirs, who received the rents, “so that 
the estate was unprofitable or dead to the debtor in 
the mean time”; and in support of this it may be 


mentioned that mortuum vadium was opposed to | 


vivum vadium, in which the rents went to the dis- 
charge of the debt. Again, with regard to mort- 
main, we find thus in Stephen’s ‘Commentaries’:— 

“The lands belonging to corporations were con- 
sequently said te be tn moriud manu, or in mortmain, 


because they produced no advantage to the feudal lord 
by way of escheat or otherwise (‘Co, Litt.,’ 20).” 
And Digby (‘ Hist. of Law of Real Prop.’) writes :— 

“This expression was probably first applied to the 
holding of lands by religious bodies or persons who, being 
‘ professed,’ were reckoned dead persons in law.” 

It appears to me that mort in both words means 
unprofitable. The profits of the mortwum vadiwm 
went to the creditor, and were of no advantage to 
the debtor either as income or in reduction of the 
debt. So, too, the mortua manus could neither 
wield the sword nor perform other service to the 
lord, who also lost the benefits which he might 
have derived from reliefs, wardships, escheats, and 
other incidents of feudal tenure. 

I should be glad to know the opinion of others 
of your readers upon this question. 

Wa. W. Marsuatt, B.C.L. 


Guernsey. 


AutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
Who is the “ gifted but unhappy man” from whom I 
saw the other day these lines quoted !— 
The drying of a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore, 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 
“Had the celebrated words, ‘ He who is without sin 
among you, let him cast the first stone at her,’ been 
epoken to an assembly of Englishmen, the pavement 
would have rung with stones.” W. H. 
The mill will never grind again 
With the water that is past. L, 
As long as the hands that spend it are clean. 
By whom to be despised is no small praise. 
DELTA, 
Prima est ulcisci ; secunda est vivere raptu ; 
Tertia mentiri ; quarta negare Deos. 
Wii11aM Cooke, F.S.A. 





Replies. 
VENETIA STANDELEY. 
(7 S. iii. 162.) 

It cannot be doubted that the lady alluded to 
in the indictment was Venetia Stanley, younger 
daughter of Sir Edward Stanley, K.B., of Tong 
Castle, Salop (grandson of the third Earl of Derby), 
by his wife, the Lady Lucy Percy, second daughter 
and coheiress of Thomas, seventh Earl of North- 
umberland. She is stated to have been a cele- 
brated beauty of the court of James L., and married 
afterwards that “ornament of England,” Sir Kenelm 
Digby, of Gothurst, whom she predeceased, but 
lies interred with him in Christ Church, Newgate 
Street. Her husband erected to her memory ‘‘a 
stately altar-monument of black marbel,” which 
was destroyed a few years later in the Great Fire. 
It is worthy of note that the Lady Venetia was 
heir both of her father and of her maternal grand- 
father, the Earl of Northumberland ; her mother, 
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the Lady Lucy, being, in conjunction with her 


elder sister Elizabeth, wife of Richard Wood- | appears to have rested npon her married life. 
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the view of preserving his wife’s charms. No stain 
She 
: 


ruffe, of Wolley, coheirs general of the old baronial | died suddenly—predeceasing by several years her 


house of Percy. But for the attainder of the 
seventh Earl of Northumberland and of his father, | 
Sir Thomas Percy, the ancient barony of Percy, | 
together with that of Poynings, would have de- 
volved in coheirship upon the daughters of the 
former. The heirs of Woodruffe of Wolley have 
long been lost, but Sir Edward Stanley and Lady 
Lucy, his wife, are still represented through the 
descendants of their two daughters, Frances and 
Venetia ; the former, through the Fortescues of | 
Salden, by Viscount Gage; the latter, through | 
the Digbys of Gothurst and Glyones of Hawarden, | 
by Lady Penrbyp. Mrs. W. E. Gladstone is, | 
therefore, a descendant of Venetia Stanley. 

W. D. Piyk. 





Leigh. 


Venetia Stanley, or Venetia Anastasia Stanley, 
as she is called in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 
was fur from being an unknown personage in her 
day. History reports her as having been extra- 
ordinarily beautiful, but by no means, like Imogen, 
* chaste asunsunn’d snow.” She was the daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Edward Stanley, Knight of the 

sath, of Tong Castle, co. Salop, grandson of Ed- 

ward Stanley, third Earl of Derby, K.G., and be- 
came the mistress of Richard Sackville, third | 
Exrl of Dorset, by whom she had children, and 
who settled upon her an annuity of 5001. He was, 
indeed, only one out of many lovers; and the long 
list of articles of which she was despoiled by | 
Abraham Allen, alias Pendleborough, when esti- | 
mated according to the present value of money, is 
suggestive of numerous costly gifts. Women of 
her character are notoriously prone to extrava- 
gance, and the green silk stockings, with garters 
overlaid “with gould and silver spangle lace,” 
which weigh so heavily on the mind of your corre- 
spondent ManipucaTor, are probably no more 
than one would expect to find included in such 
a lady’s wardrobe. Lord Dorset, who deceased 
without legitimate male issue in 1624, was the 
grandson of the great Lord Treasurer Buckhurst. 
His reckless expenditure has been commented upon 
by Clarendon (* Hist. of the Rebellion,’ i. 107), who | 
records that his younger brother, upon succeeding 
to the title, was reduced to great straits in con- 
sequence. 

Venetia Stanley afterwards became the wife of 
the celebrated Sir Kenelm Digby, the Admirable 
Crichton of his time, scholar, soldier, savant, and 
divine, son and heir of the Sir Everard Digby who | 
was executed for his share in the Gunpowder con- | 
spiracy. He is said to have sued her former pro- 
tector, Lord Dorset, for the annuity, which had 
been allowed to lapse after her marriage. The 
writer in the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ asserts that 
a quantity of cosmetics were invented by him with | 





| the right” and “‘on the south.” 


husband, by whom she left an elder son, Kenelm, 
killed at St. Neot’s, 1648, during the Civil War 
(‘ Hist. of the Rebellion,’ vi. 98), and a younger, 
John, who succeeded his father—and was buried 
in Christ Church, Newgate, where a monument 
was erected to her memory. 
Frep. Cuas. Cass, M.A. 
Monken Hadley Rectory. 


This lady seems beyond all doubt to be 

“ Anastasia Venetia Stanley, afterwards the wife of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, the youngest daughter of Sir Edward 
Stanley, of Tong Castle, Shropshire, where she was born 
in 1600. Her mother was Lady Lucy Percy. She was 
renowned for beauty, eccentricity, and many accomplish- 
ments. Scandal was busy with her name, and several 
men of note defended her.” 

From the notice in the ‘ Catalogue of Vandyck’s 
Works now Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery,’ 
appended to No. 143, where quotations are given 
from Ben Jonson, Aubrey, Habington, and many 
references to other sources of information, espe- 
cially Sir Kenelm Digby’s own ‘ Memoirs,’ pub- 
lished in 1827 by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

y. E. Buckvey. 

The lady about whom ManipucaTor inquires is 
no doubt the famous Venetia Stanley, about whom 
that old gossip John Aubrey tells us a good deal 
in his account of Sir Kenelme Digby, who married 
her, much against his mother’s wish, as she had 
been as licentious as beautiful. She was the dangh- 
ter of Sir Edward Stanley, of the same family as 
the Earls of Derby. Vandyke several times painted 
her. For further particulars let me refer Mani- 
PULATOR to Aubrey. A. R. SaHivvero. 

[ Very many correspondents are thanked for replies to 
the eame effect. Mr. C. B, Atuerton has been obliging 
enough to copy out the life from Aubrey. This we hold 
at MANIeuLATOR’s disposal. } 


Norra (7 §, iii. 148).—Any connexion with 
niger or vexpos is wholly impossible. But Kluge 
is perhaps right in connecting it with the Umbrian 
nertro, on the left hand. The north is on the left 


| when one turns to the east ; just as the Sanskrit 


dakshina (allied to Lat. dexter) means both “ on 
Some 
the Gk. veépTepos, but this is short for EVEPTEPOS, 
which is not satisfactory. The simple fact is, that 
the root is really unknown, and guessing will not 
help us, least of all guesses which contravene all 
phonetic laws. Water W. Skeat. 


suggest 


Mr. Witsoy, in asking for the etymology of 
north, has propounded a problem which stil 
awaits definite solution. Philologists regard thi 
word with the feelings with which members of th 
Alpine Club gaze on a virgin peak. “ Root un 
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known ” is Prof. Skeat’s entry in his ‘ Dictionary.’ 
He adds that the Sanskrit niéra, water, does not 
help us, the suggestion that the north meant the 
“rainy quarter” being a mere guess. If we are 
driven to ndra for an etymology, then, since the 
word is essentially Teutonic, it may have arisen 
among the tribes on the southern coasts cf the 
Baltic, to whom the north would be the seaward 
direction, or “ towards the water.” 

A preferable etymology is supplied by the Um- 
brian word nert-ru, which means “on the left 
hand.” The great tableland of India is called 
the Deccan (Dakshin), or the country “to the 
south.” But the Sanskrit dakshina means pri- 
marily not the “south,” but “ on the right hand,” 
being cognate with the Latin dexter, the ‘‘ worthy” 
hand, related to dignus and decus. To the primi- 
tive Aryans, worshipping the rising sun, the south 
would be the region “ to the right.” Among Teu- 
tonic peoples this designation has been replaced 
by derivatives from the base sun-tha, the sunny 
side; but the analogy of the Indian Deccan shows 
that the north might have been called the region 
“to the left.” The objection to this explanation 
is that the word nert-ru, “‘sinistra,” is Italic and 
not Teutonic, while the word north is confined to 
the Teutonic branch of the Aryan stock, the 
French nord and the Italian norte being merely 
loan-words. 

The Umbrian nert-ru comes from a root nar, 
which means “‘ downwards,” the left being the 
“inferior” hand as compared with the right or 
“ worthy ” hand; and from this root nar we have 
in northern languages a number of words which 
suggest the most satisfatory etymology of north. 
In Lett and Lithuanian we have nerati or nerti, 
to dip, immerse, or hide; in Old Slavonic we 
have nora, a hiding-place; and in Old Prussian 
nurtue, @ shirt, ¢. ¢., that which covers or conceals 
& man. A cognate word is the Greek vépée, 
underneath, below, which is used of the nether 
world. Thus ot évepMe Oeoi are the dit inferi, 
the infernal deities, Hence north might mean 
the nether position of the sun, the quarter in 
which he dips lowest beneath the horizon. 

Grimm (‘D. M.,’ p. 141) compares the word 
north with the name of the Scandinavian deity 
Njordhr (cf. the ‘ Nerthus’ of Tacitus), who dwells 
by the shore, who bathes in the ocean, and dis- 
appears therein. He is the Teutonic Pluto, the 
god of the nether region, and therefore the lord of 
hidden riches. As a nature myth, we may explain 
Njordhr as the midnight sun, or perhaps rather 
as the sun of winter, who dwells in the north, 
where he dives beneath the waves and hides him- 
self from men. He was the father of Freyr, the 
sun of summer; and there is some reason to suppose 
that the solar epos to which Njordhr and his kin- 
dred belong was complementary to the Baldur epos, 
and may have been obtained from the neighbour- 





ing Lithuanian race, in whose speech the word 
north seems to find its best explanation. 

Much might be said about the Italic deity Nortia 
and her connexion with the winter solstice and the 
north, but no additional light would thereby be 


thrown on the meaning of the word. 
Isaac TAYLor. 


This word as to its etymology can have nothing 
to do either with the Lat. niger or the Greek 
vexpos. I believe, with Bailey and other philo- 
logists, that it is the pure Anglo-Saxon nord, and 
nothing more. Etymological guesses are very mis- 
leading. Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 


Heivev (7" §. iii. 169).—In the epilogue ac- 
tually spoken to ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ published 
with Goldsmith’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ these lines 
occur :— 

Dotes upon dancing, and, in all her pride, 

Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside, 
In my edition, which is an American one, with 
Lord Macaulay’s memoir of the poet prefixed, there 
is the following note to the above lines: “‘ Madame 
Heinel was a favourite dancer in London when 
this Epilogue was spoken.—P. C.” I doubt 
whether H. S. A. will be able to obtain any 
further information as to this dancer, unless he 
can refer to some of the newspapers of the period, 
1772, when the comedy was written. 

Gro. F, Crowpy. 
The Grove, Faringdon. 


It appears from ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. v. 382, that 
this was the name of a famous danseuse, described 
in the following terms by the Earl of Walpole : 
“ Mademoiselle Heinel, or Ingle, a Fleming. She 
is tall, perfectly made, very handsome, and has a 
set of attitudes borrowed from the classics.” 
Also that in a letter from Mrs. Grieve to Charles 
Fox she receives this mention :-— 


And would thy Heinel only list to me, 
For such a rake no more sh'd cross the sea, 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Heinel appears to have been a much applauded 
dancer. In the epilogue as it stands to ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer’ the lines are— 


Doats upon dancing, and, in all her pride, ’ 
Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside, 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


H. S. A. will find sufficient information respect- 
ing Mdlle. Heinel in ‘ Walpole’s Letters,’ Canning- 
ham’s edition, vol. vy. pp. 327, 355, 383, and 431. 

Austin Dossoy, 

Hesxcuman (7 §. ii. 246, 298, 336, 469; iii. 
31, 150).—I crave permission for a few last words 
on a question which has branched off in a direc- 
tion not originally contemplated. 

It seems to be admitted on all hands that Pror. 
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SKEAr’s derivation of henchman from hengst or 
hens is correct. Even Dr. Cuance, who started 
with the assertion that gerolocista, the equivalent 
for henchman in the‘ Prompt. Parv.,’ “ whatever it 
might mean, had certainly nothing to do with a 
horse,” now admits that “it was used (like gerulus) 
sometimes of a man, and sometimes (but I believe 
more rarely) of a horse.” 

I asserted the Teutonic derivation of the word 
gerolocista, which Dr. Cuance stigmatizes as a 
“wild guess,” founded on ignorance. I think it 
possible to conduct discussions of this kind ina 
courteous manner, and I give credit to those who 
differ from me for the same wish to arrive at the 
truth as I claim for myself. I am not in the habit 
of indulging in “ wild guesses.” I advance nothing 
for which I do not produce evidence, of the value 
of which those who read must judge. 

In the ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum ’ henchemanne 
is Latinized by “ gerolocista duorum generum.” 
The word is not common. Ducange ignores it, 
and Diefenbach only gives one instance in the 
form of gerulasista; Gall, sommier. Sommier is 
explained by Cotgrave, “a sumpter horse, also a 
load-carrying drudge or groome.” This exactly 
shows the meaning of the “duorum generum ” 
given in the ‘ Prompt. Parv.” 

In the first place, if, as Dr. CHance maintains, 
gerulus and gerolocista mean the same thing, it is 
difficult to see why the parties concerned should 
have taken the trouble to add two syllables to the 
word. The tendencies in the progress of language 
are usually in the contrary direction—to get rid of 
all superfluous syllables. 

Again, the word expresses a definite idea which 
identifies it with the term henchman. Whether on 
horse or on foot, the henchman was the attendant 
on his lord, very much in the same capacity as a 
modern valet. He had to take charge of the 
luggage, which, of course, was carried on horse- 
back. So Froissart, “Ils ordonnerent leurs 
besognes et entendirent 4 leurs chevaux faire 
referrer, et i emplir leurs malles,.” 

There are such things as double derivations, and 
the same root appears in different languages with 
the same radical meaning adapted to circumstances. 
The original Aryan radical gar or ger appears in 
Old German and A.-S. in gar, a weapon. Then it 
meant carrying arms of any kind on the person, 
“Clipeum laeva gerebat galeam venatorium in 
capite” (Ovid, ‘ Met.’) ; then wearing of clothes, 
“Vestem ferinam qui gesstt primus” (Lucr.) ; 
ultimately it applied to carrying or bearing in 
general, “‘ Feminz in muros saxa gerunt,” 

In the Teutonic tongues it underwent a similar 
transformation. Ger, geir, gear signified warlike 
accoutrements in general, “ Graithed in his gear,” 
having on all his armour. So Norse dyn geira, 
the din of arms, Then it came to mean spoil, 
booty :— 
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Aft hae I brocht to Breadislee 
The less gear and the mair. 
Then, and lastly, goods, furniture, plenishing of all 
kinds, as expressed in the ordinary Scottish law 
term ‘goods and gear.” So Chaucer (‘ Flower and 
Leaf,’ v. 26):— 
About the springing of the day, 
And on I put my geare and mine array. 
I think the assumption is fair and reasonable, that 
the gerw in gerulocista means the same as A.-§, 
gear-a, provisions, trappings, luggage. 

We next come to locista. Surely there is some- 
thing here implied beyond a mere terminating 
syllable; or why is the hard guttural ¢ intro- 
duced ?— 

We know the thing is neither rich nor rare, 

The wonder ’s how the d——1 it got there, 
It cannot be explained away in a summary manner 
by conjecturing it to be a substitute or corruption 
of t. The conversion of a dental into a guttural 
would be a singular phenomenon in etymology. 
The form gerulasista might naturally arise from 
softening the sound of the hard guttural. If we 
look to our own tongue, it is very easy of explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Stevenson says, “ There is no evidence that 
locian ever meant to look after, to attend to.” Will 
he turn to the A.-S. version of the Psalms, “ Loca 
feond minne,” “observa inimicos meos,” “Tha 
the locyaé to hire,” “Que pertinent ad eam” 
(Jos. vi. 17). A “market looker,” a “leave looker,” 
are not officials who merely look at the market, but 
those who look after it. ‘‘ Look upon my afflic- 
tion,” is a request for something more than a cold 
inspection. (erulator is explained by Diefenbach 
as ‘ein sumpferd.” Gearuloker or gear-looker 
would have expressed the same idea in English 
as gerolocista ; but it would not have squared with 
the Latin suffix, which was esteemed so necessary. 

I see no reason whatever for stigmatizing the 
word as “a base coinage of the Middle Ages.” It 
seems to me to be a perfectly legitimate combina- 
tion of two English words, exactly expressive of 
certain duties to be performed both by man and 
beast. And so I leave the problem to the im- 
partial judgment of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I venture to say something more on this subject 
because I have a new piece of evidence to adduce. 
In the ‘Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of 
York,’ ed. N. Harris Nicolas, 1830, p. 90, we have 
the entry, “Item, to the Kinges Hexmen, xiijs. 
iiijd.” Here “hexmen” is obviously miswritten 
for “‘héxmen,” 4.¢., “‘henxmen.” The date is 
1503. A note at p. 200 says :— 

“Pages of honour. They were sons of gentlemen, 
and in public processions walked by the side of the 
monarch’s horse. See a note on this word in the ‘ Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry VIII.,’ 1532, p, 327,” 
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The same volume contains the Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward IV., mostly for the year 1480. At 
p. 167 we find an account “ for thapparaile off the 
sayde maister* and vij henxemen,” which begins:— 

“To John Cheyne, Squier for the Body of oure said 
Souverain Lorde the King and Maister of his Henzmen 
for thapparaile of the saide Maister and vij of the Kinges 
Henxemen ayenst the feste of Midsomer in the xxti yere 
of the mooste noble reigne,” &c. 

Accordingly, these men had eight long gowns of 
camlet, eight of woollen cloth, and sixteen 
doublets. 

On the next page is an account “ for thapparaile 
off the kynges fotemen.” We thus get a distinc- 
tion drawn between henchmen and footmen, We 
should also note the statement that the henchmen 
were “sons of gentlemen,” and “walked by the 
side of the monarch’s horse.” 

In the ‘ Princess Mary’s Privy Purse Expenses,’ 
ed. Madden, 1831, there are new year’s gifts wen- 
tioned. These were given, in 1543, to the king’s 
gentlemen ushers, the yeomen ushers, yeomen of 
the chamber, pages, heralds, “ trompettes” (7. ¢., 
trumpeters), ‘‘ henchemen,” players, &c. So again, 
in 1544, to the gentlemen ushers, grooms of the 
chamber, guards of the king’s bed, footmen, 
heralds, trumpeters, “ henchemen,” king’s players, 
minstrels, &. See pp. 104, 140. A note at 
p. 238 says :—“ See Archologia, i, 369 ; Strype’s 
‘Eccl. Mem.,’ iii. 2, p. 506.” 

I have no time to pursue the subject, but leave 
it to others. I see nothing, as yet, to prove that 
Iam wrong. I do not quite see why my approval 
of an etymology is an obvious argument against the 
probability of its being true ; and I hope that such 
an opinion is not seriously entertained. 

Wa ter W. SKeEat. 

APPOINTMENT OF SnHERIFFS FOR CoRNWALL 
(7™ §. iii, 148, 198).—What is Mr. Watrorp 
about in bringing in Lancashire, and telling us, with 
details, that the Prince of Wales has to do with 
Lancashire? He is Duke of Cornwall, but he is 
not Duke of Lancashire. The appointment in the 
latter case is surely made by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy for the Duchess! LANCASTRIAN. 


**Manubprium DE Murro” (7 §. iii. 167).— 
Mr. Appy asks what this knife-handle, mentioned 
in a will of 1374, was made of, and suggests brier- 
wood. The meaning of the term in medieval 
documents is doubtful, since so high an authority 
as Canon Raine says, ‘‘ What this material was, 
whether wood or stone, is not certainly ascertained.” 
A “ciphus de murro” was a valuable possession 
of the Priory of Finchale, in Durham, as appears 
by the inventories taken in 1354 and 1360, pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society; and in 1484 the 


* The “said master” is the “master of the henx- 
men,” This “heading” of the account was probably 
added afterwards, 








sum of 6s. 8d. was paid “ pro emendacione unius 
murre de statu celle de Fynkhall, cum auro et 
deauratione ejusdem.” Also several precious cps 
of murra mounted with silver are mentioned by 
Ducange, s.v. “Mazer.” Mazer, however, was 
doubtless maple-wood (see Skeat s, v.), and should 
by no means be confused with murra. Now 
drinking cups would hardly be made of brier-wood, 
while only a very precious material would be re- 
paired with gold or mounted with silver. 

The question now suggests itself as to any con- 
nexion with the murra of the Romans. Pompey 
introduced murrea vasa into Rome, and Pliny 
describes murra as “a substance formed by a 
moisture thickened in the earth by heat, and 
chiefly valued on account of its variety of colours.” 
Becker says that “the opinion most generally 
adopted now among the learned” is that “the 
mineral which suits Pliny’s description best is the 
fluor or Derbyshire spar, from which exactly similar 
vessels are made in England” (‘ Gallus,’ second 
edition, p. 304). 

This opinion is confirmed by considerations of 
locality. Mr. Appvy’s “ cultellum” was a “ thwi- 
tel,” and Chaucer, in the ‘ Reeve’s Tale,’ speaks of 
a “Scheffeld thwitel.” Sheffield is close to the 
region where the Derbyshire spar is found. 
Curiously the famous Finchale cup was presented 
to the priory by Henry of Pudsey, and Pudsey is 
in the same district. This confirms Becker’s con- 
clusion that fluor or Derbyshire spar was the 
material known by the name of murrum. 

E. Taytor, 

Settrington. 


Corree Bicain (7 §. i. 407, 475; ii. 36, 153, 
278, 455; iii. 30).—The coffee biggin Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE describes is externally the exact counter- 
part of the one which I found, and which I pur- 
chased as the last specimen of an extinct article. 
There is, however, a difference in the movable 
upper part. A plain movable disc, with a knob 
to lift it, is simply laid on it. On this the coffee 
is placed. Three inches above a perforated dish 
fits in, and through this the boiling water is 
poured. There is no muslin bag needed. It 
makes beautiful coffee. 

Dr. Murray has kindly informed me that the 
Mr. Biggin about whose existence he was sceptical 
was undoubtedly the inventor of the article, so that 
the origin of the name may be considered settled. 

G. H. THompson. 

Alnwick. 


‘De Lavupisus Horrorum’ (7 §. iii. 149).— 
On this subject see ‘Renati Rapini Hortorum 
Libri IV., et Disputatio de Cultura Hortensi,’ 
Paris, 1665, 4to., Lugd. Bat, 1668, 1672, 12mo,; 
and as edited by Gabriel Brotier, Paris, Barbon, 
1780, 12mo, Also,‘ Vanierii Predium Rusticum,’ 
Toulouse, 1730, Paris, Barbou, 1774, 1786, 12mo., 
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the ninth book of which treats of gardens, more 
particularly of kitchen gardens, being entitled 
“Olus.” I do not know any work by Cousin on 
gardens, W. E. Bucktey. 


Morve: Canittaup (7" §. iii. 48).—Mr. 
Vyrvyan has already, with the help of Littré and 
his own observation, very nearly hit upon the 
difference between these two words. Morue, 
which is an older word (thirteenth century, Littré) 
than cabillaud (fifteenth century, ibid.), is certainly 
the generic term. Everybody in France who 
speaks French knows the word morue ; but every- 
body certainly does not know the word cabillaud. 
Littre says of cabillaud, “ Nom donné & la morue 
ordinaire dans certaines localités.” This accords 
with my own experience. I have been astonished 
to find educated Frenchmen unfamiliar with or 
ignorant of the word, and I suspect that it is 
generally but very little known among the poorer 
classes. Thus it is that morue is always used 
when cod-liver oil is spoken of, as Mr. Vyvyan 
points out. In medical Latin the more classical 
term for this oil is ‘‘ oleum jecoris aselli,”* and in 
my early days I frequently saw this used. Now, 
I think, this term is to a great extent superseded 
by “‘oleum jecoris morrhuz,” or much more com- 
monly “oleum morrhue” alone—Gadus mor- 
rhua (the same word as morue) or Morrhua 
vulgaris being the technical name for the codfish. 
Cod-liver oil, though it has not been used for con- 
sumption more than about forty-five years, would 
seem to have been in use for centuries in other 
diseases in various countries of Europe. 

This is one distinction between the two words. 
Another, and a more striking one, is that also indi- 
cated, though not too clearly, by Littré, viz., that 
cabillaud is always used of the fresh fish, And 
this is why cabillaud is invariably used (as pointed 
out by Mr. Vyvyan) in the menus of Paris and 
London hotels and restaurants. Morue, on the 
other hand, even when there is no qualifying ad- 
jective or participle added to it, is commonly 
understood of salted or dried codfish, though not 
necessarily so; indeed, those who know no other 
word than morwe must evidently use it of the 
fresh fish also, though then they very likely some- 
times add the adjective fraiche (see note t). The 
fact is that fresh codfish is very much more seldom 
seen in private families in France than it is in Eng- 
land, and the French knowledge of cod, especially 








* Asellus is used in this sense by Pliny. Later on the 
word was applied to several species of the cod tribe, such 
as ling, coalfish, whiting, &c., and then cod was called 
Asellus major. Pereira, from whose ‘ Materia Medica’ 
(third edition, p. 2234) I borrow these details, states that 
“a few years ago [the date of the third edition is 1853} 
a writer in one of the medical journals, mistaking the 
meaning of the word avellus, gravely announced that 
‘oil of the liver of the ass’ had been introduced asa 
remedial agent into Germany from Sweden,” 





among the poorer classes, is chiefly confined to the 
salted or dried fish, which is commonly put on the 
table on a Friday, and which is always called 
morue. This is no doubt the chief reason why 
the word morwe is so familiar and cabillaud com- 
paratively so little known. 

I will say nothing about the derivation of the 
two words, as I can add nothing to what can be 
found in Littré and in Scheler. 

In Germany this fish seems to enjoy a still greater 
variety of name. Thus, according to Sanders 
(s. v. “ Kabeljau ”=cabillaud), fresh cod is called 
Kabeljau (or Kabliau), or Backaliau, or Langfisch ; 
dried cod, Stockfisch ; salted and dried cod, Klipp- 
fisch ; and merely salted cod, Laberdan!+ Hilpert, 
again, gives Kabeljau as “fresh cod,” so that the 
French and German usages agree. Indeed, it is 
admitted on all hands that the French borrowed 
the word cabillaud from the Dutch Kabeljauw 
(which also seems to mean ‘‘ fresh cod”), while 
the Dutch in their turn are supposed to have 
borrowed the word from Spain. F, Caance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Cabillaud or cabliau invariably denotes fresh 
cod. The Dutch kabeljaauw and Germ, kabeljau 
have the same meaning; but the Swed. kabeljo, 
Dan. kabliau, and (prov.) Engl. kabbelow signify 
dried cod=stockfish. Morue (Gadus morhua of 
Linnzus) is applied to cod in a general sense, 
mostly qualified with some epithet, thus: morue 
franche or morue fratche, fresh cod ; morue sulée, 
salted cod==prov. Engl. haberdine ; morue séche, 
dried cod=stockfish ; morue blanche, salted and 
dried cod = Swed. and Norw. klipfisk. 

J. H. Lunporey. 


Littré defines cabillaud as ‘‘ Nom donné dans 
les marchés & la morue fraiche.” The difference 
between the two words appears to be that cabil- 
laud is never applied to the salted fish, whereas 
morue is the name of the fish whether fresh or 
salted. In France, as in England and elsewhere, 
the names of fishes differ according to localities ; 
and it is not unlikely that the fish known as 
cabillaud in the markets of Paris would not be 
recognized by that name by the Norman and 
Breton fisherman, to whom the word morue, ap- 
plied to the fresh fish, would be quite familiar. 

E. McC—. 

In popular language cabillaud is the name given 
to fresh cod, and morue applies to the dried fish. 
With ichthyologists the word morue indicates a 
genus which includes not only the cod, but the 
whiting, the coalfish, and many others. Cuvier 


+ The French have corresponding terms, it is true, 
but they have not so many distinct words. Thus fresh 
cod is morue franche (or fraiche), or calillaud ; dried 
cod is, as in German, Stockfisch (Littré calls this English); 
salted cod is morue verte; and salted and dried cod is 
morue seche, See Littré, s.v, “ Morue,” 
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( Régne Animal,’ vol. i. p. 564) says: “ En France 
on nomme la morue fraiche cabeliau, d’aprés le 
nom hollandais de ce poisson.” Lachatre, in his 
Dictionnaire Universel, says, under the word 
‘Morue”: ‘On distingue plusieurs espéces de 
morues; la plus commune est la morue franche, 
u’on nomme cabillaud quand elle est fraiche.” 
The cabillaud is the Gadus morrhua, from which 
cod-liver oil is extracted. A. A. Ratu. 


“Peace with Honour” (5" 8, x. 386; 6S, 
vy. 346, 496; vi. 136; vii. 58, 255 ; 7S. iii. 96, 
132).—These words are, I believe, first used by 
Sir Anthony Weldon in the following passage :— 

“In sending Embassadours, which were no less charge- 
able then dishonourable and unprofitable to him and his 
whole Kingdom, for he was ever abused in all Negotia- 
tions, yet he had rather spend 100000/. on Embassies, to 
keep or procure peace with dishonor then 100002. on an 
army that would have forced peace with honour.””—‘ The 
Court and Character of King James, written and taken 
by Sir Anthony Weldon, &c. London, mpot., p, 185. 

ASTERISK. 


Lorp Liste’s Liprary, 1550 (7 §, iii. 44),— 
It is worthy of note that in this small collection 
there were books in Greek, Latin, French, and 
Italian. Lady Jane Grey and other women of that 
time were more of linguists, and they learned to 
speak rather more readily than now. 

Hype Ciarke. 


Curistmas, A Carist1An Name (7 §. ii. 506). 
—In Slater’s ‘ Directory of South Wales, 1880, 
occurs the name of Christmas Evans, farmer, Pen- 
yr-heol-gerrig, Merthyr Tydfil. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


TaLuryrannd’s Receipt ror Corres (7 §, iii. 
48, 153).— 
Noir comme le diable, 
Pur comme un ange, 
Chaud comme I 'enfer, 
Doux comme l'amour, 


is the version I have heard in Paris. F. B. 


Queen Anne's Farrtarne (7S. iii. 85).—Can 
A. H., who describes a Queen Anne farthing at the 
above reference, kindly inform me of the metal of 
which it is composed, and whether it agrees with 
the following description of one I have : obv., Head, 
Anna Augusta ; rev., Peace standing in a chariot 
drawn by two horses. Pax missa per orbem? I 
should be glad to know this, as my specimen appears 
to be of pewter or white metal. 

F, H. Arnotp, LL.B. 


Hermitage, Emworth, 


Morprieres: Louvers (7" §. iii. 126),—It is 
no light matter to question an interpretation of 
Prof. Skeat’s, yet I venture to think that “ mur- 
drieres” were not soldiers, but guns. I hope that 
I may be pardoned for quoting myself in order to 
uphold this opinion, In my ‘ Descriptive Cata- 





logue of the Weymouth Municipal Charters, 
Minute Books, &c.,’ I find, “‘ Order for New Car- 
riages for the Guns at the North [Nothe] and 
Bulworck, and for the two Murtherers...... May 17, 
1622” (p. 171). A “ murtherer” seems to have 
been a name for the curious early kind of breech- 
loader, a specimen of which is at Woolwich 
Arsenal, For—see the same catalogue, p. 172, note— 
** Chamber, that part of a...... great gun where her 
charge lies ; also the charge to be put in at the 
breech of a murdering piece (Bailey).” The 
technical name of a “ murtherer” I gather from 
the Weymouth Minute-Books to have been a “base,” 
and that each base had two chambers belonging to 
it, making quick firing possible. I do not know 
that guns were used to cast lances, as they are for 
propelling harpoons ; but does ‘‘lancier” neces- 
sarily bear that meaning ? H. J. Movte, 
Dorchester, 


Tue Name Bonaparte (7" §. iii. 87).—I think 
there can be little doubt that it was a point of 
honour with Napoleon’s enemies, both French 
and English, to call him “Bonaparte” and not 
‘* Napoleon,” the latter being his title as em- 
peror, which, of course, was not acknowledged by 
those who were friendly to the Bourbons. People 
who were especially bitter against him delighted 
in giving his name its Italian sound of “ Buona- 
parté,” thereby expressing their opinion that he 
was only a Corsican adventurer, and not a legiti- 
mate Frenchman. In Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Misér- 
ables,’ as many of your readers will remember, 
young Marius, after a diligent study of the history 
of Napoleon’s wars, becomes so deeply in love 
with the memory of the great captain that he one 
day exclaims, to the overwhelming horror and 
wrath of his grandfather, M. Gillenormand,‘ Long 
live the Emperor, and down with that great pig of 
a Louis XVIII. !” Ihave not ‘Les Misérables’ at 
hand, and I cannot, therefore, give an exact tran- 
script of the passage; but I remember that the 
Royalist old gentleman, in order to give more 
point to the bitterness of his scorn of Napoleon, 
lays particular stress upon his Italian pronuncia- 
tion of “ Buonaparté.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in the notes to his ‘ Field of 
Waterloo,’ calls him at one time *‘ Napoleon” and 
at another ‘‘ Bonaparte,” but not, so far as I 
see, “‘ Buonaparte.” In a long letter which Scott 
wrote to the Duke of Buccleuch immediately after 
visiting the field of Waterloo, a month or two after 
the battle, he speaks of “ Buonaparte,” and several 
times, playfully, of “ Bony,” but neither of “ Napo- 
leon” nor ‘‘ Bonaparte.” In a letter to Joanna 
Baillie, however, written about the same time, 
Scott calls him “ Napoleon” (Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott,’ ed. 1869, vol. v.). I have not Scott’s ‘ Life 
of Napoleon’ at hand, so I cannot tell how Scott 
usually calls him in this. Lord Byron’s ode, 
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edition of 1819, is entitled ‘Ode to Napoleon 
Buonaparte.’ Wordsworth, in two sonnets written 
whilst Napoleon was First Consul, gives his name 
its full Italian pronunciation, and he has even 
accented the ¢ (unless this is due to the printer) 
in order that there should be no doubt about it. 
Wordsworth may possibly not have felt it neces- 
sary to do this when Napoleon was Emperor. In 
a little poem of Campbell’s, relating the incident 
of Napoleon and the English sailor, the poet calls 
him at one time Napoleon, at another Buonaparté, 
the latter, however, with a suspicion of the exi- 
gencies of rhyme. Is it known by what name or 
title the Duke of Wellington usually spoke of 
Napoleon ? 

I do not fancy that the English were, as a general 
rule, so careful not to give Napoleon his imperial 
title as were the French Royalists. The English, 
with their strong common sense, seem generally 
to regard mere titles as matters of indifference ; 
although, on the other hand, we must remember 
that it was one of the fallen Emperor’s grievances 
in St. Helena that he was addressed as ‘‘ General 
Bonaparte.” This, however, was a piece of official 
red-tapism rather than an annoyance on the part 
of the English nation at large. When Oliver 
Cromwell was Protector he used to sign himself, I 
think, ‘‘ Oliver P.,” almost a royal signature, and 
yet I have an impression that he was very generally 
spoken of as ‘‘ Oliver,” even by the Cavaliers. 

JonaTHan Boucuier. 


The real Italian name is spelt “ Buonaparte” 
(‘ Genealogia della Famiglia Buonaparte di Sarzana, 
dall’ anno 1200 all’ anno 1567, descrita da Dominico 
Maria Bernucci,’ Armoire de Fer, carton 15, No. 31, 
AEL., 15) :— 


Giamfordo, vivente probabiliment circa |’ anno 1130 a 
1200, 


| 
Buonaparte, notaro, dove esseve vissuto circa l'anno 1240, 


Cieanns Remnants Guelfo Beene 

di Sarzana, notaro. parte, notaro, 
Up to “Gabriele Buonaparte, abitante in Ajaccio, in 
Corsica, nell’ anno 1567,” 

Napoleon’s father claimed the right spelling of 
the name to be “ Buonaparte.”, We find (Ar- 
chives Nationales, Papiers de l’Armoire de Fer, 
AEI., 15) a letter by M. d’Hozier, the celebrated 
author of the book of French nobility, to “‘ M. de 
Buonaparte, député de la noblesse corse, chez M. 
Ratte, Rue St. Médéric, & Versailles,” with the 
following query :— 

** L’arrét de noblesse de 1771 donne 4 votre famille le 
nom Bonaparte et non Buonaparte; ne dois-je pas me 
or pour l’orthographe, 4 cello du dit arrét de 

‘a 
Charles de Buonaparte answers: “ L’orthographe 
de mon nom de famille est ‘ celui’ de Buonaparte.” 

Notice in the same letter the following curious 


| 
Giuglelmina, 





passage. ‘“‘Enfin,” asks d’Hozier, ‘‘ comment 
faut-il traduire en francais le nom de baptéme de 
votre fils, qui est Napoleone en italien.” 

Charles de Buonaparte answers drily: “ Le nom 
Napoleone est italien.” 

Napoleon up to the Egyptian expedition signed 
his name “‘ Buonaparte,” and was, with a few ex- 
ceptions, called by that name. I quote a few 
documents :— 

1. Admittance of Napoleon to the military school 
of Brienne, letter of Prince de Montbarey, Minister 
of War, to “M. Ch. de Buonaparte, député de la 
noblesse corse 4 Ajaccio, et actuellement a l’hétel 
d’Hambourg, Rue Jacob, & Paris,” dated “ Ver- 
sailles,” 28 mars, 1779 ” :— 

“L’intendant de Corse, Monsieur, a di vous faire 
connaitre que le roi a bien voulu agréer Napoleone de 
Buonaparte, votre fils, pour une place d’élove dans ses 
écoles militaires.” 

2. In the letters written from Brienne, Napo- 
leon signs ‘‘ Buonaparte”; in the notes of his 
professors he is called “‘M. de Buonaparte.” See 
the famous note, 1783, by M. de Keralio :— 

““M,de Buonaparte, taille de 4 pieds, 10 pouces, 10 
lignes...... il sait trés passablement son histoire et ea 
geographie...... ce sera un excellent marin.” 

3. The petition (October 31, 1789) to the 
National Assembly is signed ‘‘ Buonaparte” : 
“ Buonaparte, officier d’artillerie ; Tartaroli, pro- 
priétaire ; Buonaparte, ancien archidiacre,” &c. 

4, The decree calling Napoleon to the superior 
command of the armée d’Italie gives the same 
orthography :— 

** Paris, 17 ventdse, an IV. 

“ Extrait des registres du Directoire exécutif du 

12 ventdse, an IV, 

“ Le Directoire exécutif arréte: Le général de division 
Buonaparte, commandant en chef de l’armée de I'In- 
térieur, est nommé général en chef de l’armée d' Italie. 

“ LETOURNEUR, président,” 

In 1797 only Napoleon suppresses the wu and 
signs “‘ Bonaparte.” Josern Rernacn. 


I have heard this name pronounced by old 
Scotch people in various ways; chiefly as “old 
Bony,” also as “Bonypart” and “ Bonyparty,” 
which would easily enough rhyme with “ hearty.” 
The signification of the name, if perceived, might 
easily be made good use of for political purposes, 
‘* Bonaparte” being equivalent to our English 
surname ‘ Goodfellow.” These peculiarities of 
pronunciation might, however, arise from the 
habit of giving the vowels a broad sound, common 
|in Scotland. The name Forbes, for example, is 
generally pronounced “ Forbés,” the more correct 
way being “‘Forb’s.” Roserr F. Garpiner, 

[For “ Forbes,”’ see 6t* S, v., vi., vii., viii. ] 





Under the Restoration the ultra-royalists said 
| “ Buonaparte”; the republicans, ‘‘ Bonaparte”; the 
* moderate men,” “Napoleon”; the “ vieux grogn- 
| ards,” “the Emperor.” The importance attached 
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to these distinctions is well brought out by Victor 
Hugo in ‘ Les Misérables ’:— 

“ En 1817 dire les régicidee, ou dire les volants, dire les 
gnemis, ou dire les alliés, dire Napoléon, ou dire Buona- 
parte, cela eéparait deux hommes plus qu’on abime.”— 
‘Les Misérables,’ premiére partie, liv. iii, ch, i. 

Again, later on in the romance, M. Gillenormand 
exclaims to Marius :— 

“ (étaient tous des bandits qui ont serai Robespierre ! 
tous des brigands qui ont serai Bu-o-naparté ! ’’—Jbid, 
troisiéme partie, liv. iii. ch. viii. Et cf, troisieme partie, 


liv. iv, ch. iii. ad finem, 
R. W, Buryie. 


Campbell’s poem ‘Napoleon and the British 
Sailor’ may be quoted in defence of the four- 
syllable pronunciation of the “scourge of Europe’s” 
patronymic :— 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty ; 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparté. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


In my younger days, old-fashioned people, I may 
say always, sounded the final ¢ of Bonaparte, pro- 
ducing an extra syllable, as “ Bonaparty.” As to 
the prefix ; ‘‘ Buona-” naturally became “ Boney,” 
being an admirable pendant to ‘‘ Nosey” for our 
Tron Duke. 


This question is answered, by anticipation, 
categorically by Victor Hugo in ‘ Les Misérables,’ 
ed. 1884, livre iv. ch. v. pp. 140-1. See also 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6™ S. viii. 271, 335; 7™ S. i. 292. 

R. H. Busx. 

Tue Jewisu DIALect on THE Stace (7™ §, 
iii. 87, 157).—I have a copy of the Covent Garden 
play-bill of June 25, 1817, which shows that the 
plays acted on that evening were ‘ Richard III,’ 
and ‘The Mayor of Garratt,’ in both of which 
Booth appeared. My bill is, however, cropped 
short at the foot, and does not contain any 
announcements of future performances. I can 
hardly imagine that Booth undertook to play Shy- 
lock *‘ in the Jewich Dialect,” and I am unable to 
find that he ever actually attempted to do such a 
thing. On the evening of July 9, 1817, a Mr. 
Sherenbeck, of Rochester, went through the cha- 
racter in the dialect in question, and this must, 
I think, be the performance “ underlined” on 
W. F. P.’s play-bill. It would be well to know 
the exact words used in the announcement, to 
ascertain whether Booth really intended to make 
the attempt, and then abandoned it in favour of 
Mr. Sherenbeck, or whether W. F. P. has not 
misapprehended the meaning of the bill. The 
following extract from the Theatrical Inquisitor 
for July, 1817 (vol. xi. p. 70), shows what one critic 
thought of the representation I have alluded to, 
Viz, -— 


‘¢ Mr. Sherenbeck’s exposition of Shylock was neither 
| sound or orthodox, and the equipment of this Jew in the 
| dialect of his tribe seemed equally absurd and ineffective. 
His enunciation was painfully correct, and divested of 
every claim to professional merit. Rochester must get 
the ‘ Town Clerk of Chatham’ to pena dissertation upon 
his excellence, or suffer it to pass unrecorded, We hope 
this abominable imitation of humanity will not be re- 


peated.” 
J. M. M. 


In the “American Actor” series (Boston, 
James R. Osgood & Co., 1882), and in the article 
on the elder and the younger Booth, by Asia 
Booth Clarke, it is stated on p. 49 :— 

“He [the elder Booth] imitated the attempt of a 
foreign actor and played Shylock in the Jewish dialect ; 
and although Mr, Booth was familiar with Hebrew, it is 
not positively known now whether he spoke occasionally 
in that language or played his part in Hebrew through- 
out,” 





Wituiam Bisruam. 
12, Eighteenth Street West, New York. 


A curious point arises as to the dialect of Shy- 
lock, and that is, How long before Macklin was 
the part played with a Jewish dialect? This can 
scarcely be the form established by Shakespeare, 
and it is open to question whether the form of the 
part really abolished by Macklin was not simply 
a comic or buffoon form, and not a low Jew form. 
There still remains the point whether and for how 
long it was played with a Jewish dialect, and when 
did that dialect itself begin. According to 
common notions it could not have begun before 
Cromwell’s time!; but there is strong reason to 
believe Jews were well known in England before 
the supposed return. The studies of Jews in the 
Elizabethan dramatists show familiarity, but they 
are chiefly of the type of the Spanish or Italian 
Jew, and not of the Dutch Jew of later knowledge. 
These characters are studied to the life, and in 
looking at lists of Elizabethan names much likeli- 
hood will be seen of Jews figuring in London as 
Italians and Spaniards. Hype CLARKE. 


N or M 1n Tue Marniace Seavice (7* §. iii. 
105).—I find, on referring to Prayer Books so far 
back as 1842, M and N used for indicating the 
man’s and woman’s name respectively, both through 
the service itself and in the form for publication 
of banns, 

Under date 1757, N and N represent both man 
and woman in the service; but M of —— and 
N of is the form for the banns. 

In 1634, N and N represent man and woman in 
the service, and no form of publication of banns is 
given. In its place is notice that “ First the Banes 
must be asked,” &c. 

Therefore it would appear that Mr. Lynw has 
consulted an old Prayer Book, and that N at one 
time stood for the names of both man and woman in 
the marriage service, and that the present distinc- 
tion between the contracting parties was first 
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drawn in framing the form for publication of 
banns, and slowly adopted into the service itself. 
Hanprorp. 


Wepovine Anniversaries (i §. iii, 168),— 
Everybody knows what is meant by a “silver 
wedding ” and a “ golden wedding,” but compara- 
tively few know the entire list of quinquennial 
anniversaries, I therefore send you a table of 
them :— 

Ist Anniversary, Iron. 


5th . Wooden. 
10th an Tin, 
15th - Crystal 
20th Be China. 
25th - Silver. 
30th = Cotton 
35th " Linen 
40th a Woollen, 
45th pe Silk. 
50th <a Golden. 
75th Diamond. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


In the Guardian for February 23, 1887, I read : 

“ Yesterday week another aged clergyman, the Rev. 
T. C. Cane, died at Bruckenhurst, Southwell, aged eighty- 
six. Last year he celebrated his diamond wedding, and 
continued in his usual health until a few months ago,” 
If by a “diamond” wedding is meant the 
seventy-fifth anniversary, the Rev. T. C. Cane 
must have married when he was ten years of age. 
There is some error here. C. W. Penxy. 


Bourye (7™ S. ii. 389, 447, 490; iii. 95),— 
With reference to Mr. Garpyer’s note, to bone, not 
bourne, has been a term in use all over the king- 
dom, so far as my experience goes, any time during 
the last forty years, meaning the levelling of any 
work without the aid of any instrament beyond 
the power of a true eye and a set of three boning- 
rods, pieces of wood exactly in the shape of a 
draughtsman’s T- square. Many workmen, in 
levelling earthwork, and plate-layers, in laying 
rails on railways, not only invariably use no other 
method, but will ran a line on a level or a grade as 
truly in this way as with a “dumpy” level. The 
definition in Weale’s ‘Dictionary of Terms’ stands: 

“Boning, in carpentry and masonry. The act of 

making a plane surface by the guidance of the eye. 
Carpenters try up their work by boning with two 
straight edges which determine whether it be in or out 
of winding, that is to say, whether the surface be 
twisted or a plain.” 
Wright gives: ‘Bone, to draw a straight line 
from one point to another by means of three up- 
right stakes.” In the Welsh there is bon, a stem 
or stock. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


The word bourn in the phrase quoted by your 
correspondent Mr. Garpner is evidently the same 
as bone, which is in common use in surveying and 
building works, and is so described in Oyilvie’s 








‘ Imperial Dictionary’ under “ Boneing or Boning” 
and “Boneing Rods or Borning Rods.” The de. 
rivation there suggested is from the Italian 
borguare, to view with one eye closed. However 
this may be, any workman in this district would 
say “* Bone it by the wall-plate.” 
Jonn Bitsoy, 
Hull. 


Avattion (7 §, iii. 169).— 

1, This was the British name of Glastonbury, 
It is usually referred to as the Jsle of Avalon, and 
spelt with one, I have never heard its generally 
accepted meaning of “‘apple-island” (from aval, 
apple ; yn’, island) contested. 

2. I venture to think that Avalon was a Druid- 
ical stronghold, its orchards furnishing abundant 
supplies of the sacred mistletoe. Its principal 
hero is King Arthur, who, with Guinevere, was 
buried here. In 1191 their remains are supposed 
to have been found in a coffin with an inscription 
cut on a leaden cross, “ Hic jacet sepultus inclitus 
rex Arturius in insula Avalonia.” The place of 
burial is a much contested point, but Giraldus 
Cambrensis claims to have been present when the 
coffin was discovered. 

3. The chronicles of Gildas, William of Malmes- 
bury, and the works of Giraldus will probably 
supply sufficient information. In Mr. Walford’s 
Antiquarian Magazine for 1884 there appeared 
three articles on ‘ King Arthur in Somerset.’ 

4. Besides Tennyson’s poems, Miss BANNATYNE 
will find short pieces on Glastonbury or Avalon 
in the works of Michael Drayton, Thomas Warton, 
W. Lisle Bowles, Dean Alford, William Morris, 
and Aubrey De Vere. Any of these I shall be 
happy to copy and send. A. L, Humpnreys. 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean. 


Dr. Isaac Taylor explains this name as “ Apple 
Island ”—Keltic aval, apple; yn’, island. Hence 
Tennyson’s description of its “orchard lawns.” 
It has been identified with Glastonbury. Is there 
apy good reason for this ? Cc. C. B. 


Des Bavx, Duxes or Anprie (7" §. iii. 169). 
—For notices of this family the following books 
may be consulted as likely to furnish information : 
‘ Biographie Vauclusienne, Vaissette’s ‘ Histoire 
de Languedoc,’ Bouche’s ‘ Histoire de Provence,’ 
Catel’s ‘ Histoire de Toulouse,’ Ruffi's ‘ Histoire 
des Comtes de Provence.’ It is many years since 
I consulted these, but I remember that one of them 
contained much about the Des Baux, and I think 
it was the ‘ Biographie Vauclusienne.’ 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Dovatas Jerrotp (7" §. iii. 180).—Douglas 
Jerrold wrote “Tickle her with a hoe, and she 
laughs with a harvest.” The substitution of 
** plough ” for “hoe” is only one misprint, but it 
involves four distinct errors; 1. You scratch, rend, 
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or cleave with a plough, but never tickle. You 


might as well lark with alocomotive. 2. No land 
has humour enough to laugh at being ploughed ; 
it is a serious business. 3. No glory in land 
answering the plough with a harvest, all well- 
conditioned lands do; but a harvest for hoeing, 
that is worth praise. 4. With “plough” for 
“hoe” alliteration’s artful aid is absent. 

A. H. Curistiz. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Philosophical Classics for English Readers.— Hume. By 
William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. (Edinburgh, 

lackwood & Sons.) ; 

Mr. Kniaut’'s little volume is worthy of great praise. 
It is sure to be widely read, and we trust will do much 
good, as it is calculated to remove prejudices which 
distort two very different kinds of mind, There is a 
class of persons, not entirely among the ignorant, who 
think that the gentle and kindly David Hume was 
a fierce antagonist of Christianity; and there are 
others, scarcely wiser than these, who hold that when 
Hume bad spoken the last fruitful word had been 
gid on those problems which lie at the bottom of all 
thought. This is not so. Even physical science cannot 
be studied effectively—not, indeed, studied at all—by 
one who does not believe some of those things which 
Hume would teach us to be unworthy of credence. 
Though no one who understood the subject would deny 
that Hume was a great and original thinker, he was 
pre-eminently a man of his time. The war against 
innate ideas that had been waged by Locke had made 
an impression on him far deeper than on most of his 
contemporaries. His acute intellect discerned that 
if the conclusions which Locke advocated were true, 
very much that had been held by former generations 
to be unassailable must fall. Locke's crusade against 
innate ideas was a salutary work, Even the present 
writer, who is fully prepared to maintain that the 
foundation of all knowledge whatsoever consists of 
intuitions of the reason, which, taken each by iteelf, 
are not capable of absolute logical demonstration, is 
constrained to admit that the doctrine of inborn know- 
ledge, as taught by many of the predecessors of Locke, 
was, for the most part, a jumble of unproved assertions, 
with little foundation either in reason or common sense. 
If it be admitted, as one of the greatest thinkers of 
modern days has said, that we never can be quite certain 
of anything being true until we nave heard and realized 
all that can be said against it, we surely owe a debt of 
gratitude to David Hume for putting before us the 
thoughts that were then “in the air” in the most 
deeply reasoned form of which they are susceptible, 

Mr. Knight bas divided his little book into two parts. 
The first is a life of Hume, in which he, of course, can 
do little beyond grouping afresh the known facts of a 
career which contained singularly little adventure or 
pathos. The second is devoted to his writings, and 
mainly to those which relate to philosophy and politics. 
Coming as it does from one who belongs to the oppo- 
site camp to that in which Hume was « redoubted 
champion, it is singularly fair and lucid. We are sorry, 
however, that so very little is said concerning David 
Hume's great ‘ History,’ for great it is, though now it has 
been superseded by works of deeper thought and wider 
knowledge. Before Hume’s time, though there were 


several histories of England, none of them had any 








pretension to style or power of philosophical interpreta- 
tion, We may admit that Hume's historic philosophizing 
was mostly wrong, without forgetting the gain that it 
was to all readers of his time to be shown that history 
was something more than a mere chronicle, and that 
philosophic speculation could, and therefore ought to be 
applied to the events which have influenced man in the 
mass as well as to the thoughts and actions of individual 
lives. Its calmness is beyond all praise, and the fearless 
spirit in which it is written may still be a worthy object 
of imitation. “ As to the approbation or esteem of those 
blockheads who call themselves the public, and whom a 
bookseller, a lord, a priest, or a party can guide, I do 
most heartily despise it.” There have been many 
literary men since Hume’s day who could not have 
echoed these sentiments with a clear conscience. Hume 
did not fear the public, but he was a man of unima- 
gimative nature, and thus was unable to see in the 
past very much that is lovely in our eyes. He some- 
times, though very rarely, warms into enthusiasm; when 
he does so, line of his produces the same effect as a 
page of the laboured writing of his contemporaries. 


The Story of Prince Henry of Monmouth and Chief 
Justice Gascoign. By F. Solly-Flood, Q.C. Reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue popular belief that Prince Henry of Monmouth 

insulted, or, as some versions of the tale have it, struck 

Chief Justice Gascoign when on the bench, has long been 

held open to question, There were many reasons why 

it should be received with much hesitation, and nothing 
like contemporary authority could be found for it. On 
the other hand, it has had the support not only of Hume, 
who, whatever his merits as an historian, was not an 


| original investigator, but also of a painstaking person 


such as Rapin, and popular writers of the modern time 
such as Lord Campbell and Miss Strickland. Tyler’s life of 
Henry of Monmouth we have not read. It was the first 
work in which a serious and careful attempt was made 
to remove the load of obloquy by which the earlier years 
of a great king were disfigured. That a profligate young 
scamp should suddenly reform and become a pattern of 


.virtue, as the men of the Middle Ages estimated that 


quality, was, perhaps, not violently improbable. As we 
have before us at the present men whose latter careers 
have failed to justify the promise of their youth, so 
instances might be quoted of persons whose early life 
was flecked with vice and crime, who have, as time bas 
gone on, become something far higher than merely useful 
members of society. For any case of this kind we want 
evidence, and unless such testimony be forthcoming, 
neither the historian nor the biographer is justified in 
giving credence to the change. Such violent alterations 
of character are, taken in themselves, unlikely; but on 
that very account they appeal strongly to the dramatic 
instincts which are latent in all of us, When this desire 
to believe is supported by the poetry of the greatest 
delineator of character that ever wrote, the world may 


| be forgiven for having received the story without much 


question. To the ordinary mind, untrained in historical 
researches, the testimony of Shakspeare will always out- 
weigh any number of dull eontemporary chronicles. 
Mr. Solly-Flood has the instincts of a true antiquarv. 
He knows exactly where to look for evidence, anu, 
having found it, he has the rare gift of method. His 
arguments are arranged so as to produce conviction in 
the minds of all who are capable of weighing evidence. 
Those who are not must be left in this, as in far more 
important matters, to grope their way in the darkness, 
The documents in the Public Record Office prove 
beyond doubt that there was no time in the prince's 
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life in which he could have been idling among vicious 
companions, as the legends represent him to have been. 
Furthermore, seventeen distinct chronicles of the time 
have been consulted, not one of which furnishes a single 
word in confirmation of the popular myth, It is not 
easy to trace falsehoods to their source. In this case it 
seems notimprobable that a mistake in chronology, and, 
consequently, in personal identity, has been made. 
“ Towards the end of the reign of Edward I a Chief 
Justice had been grossly insulted in open court by 
William de Breosa. The Court of King’s Bench, in 
giving judgment in this case against the offender, ex- 
pressly refers to a then very recent contempt committed 
by the then Prince of Wales, in using bitter and gross 
language for which the King had punished him by 
banishing him from his presence for nearly six months.” 
There are a few misprints, which will, no doubt, be 
put right in a subsequent edition. We trust, too, that 
some note or explanation may be given to the words 
(p. 99) wherein Campian the Jesuit is spoken of as 
being “‘ hanged for treason.”’ The statement is correct ; 
but the “treason” was of a religious nature, and there 
are many who are not members of the Latin Church 
who look on Campian and the otbers who suffered as he 
did as martyrs for their conception of religious duty. 


The Classical Review. Vol. 1. No.1. (Nutt.) 

Tue long-talked-of and long-expected Classical Review 
for English scholars is at last in our hands, and we 
welcome No, 1 as an earnest, we hope, of many equally 
welcome successors. In noticing a first number of a 
new venture—in itself, too, a new departure—some minor 
points may well deserve a passing word which would 
not otherwise call for remark, Thus, it seems to us at the 
least a curious, if not, as it may be in the eyes of some, a 
significant fact that while the Classical Review purports 
to be published not only in London, but also in Paris, Leip- 
zig, Halle, Vienna, New York, Berlin, Strassburg, Milan, 
and Melbourne, the sites of our two ancient universities 
are conspicuous by their absence. One might have 
thought that from such a review the names of Oxford 
and Cambridge would not have been absent, unless, 
indeed, we are to suppose that men read not by Isis and 
Cam save for “unmistakable cram” purposes. Mr. 
E. L. Hicks’s notes on ‘ Some Political Terms employed 
in the Greek Testament’ are brief but suggestive, and 
open out a little-trodden field in Hellenistic letters. Mr. 
Sidgwick has for his part in the work a subject of the 
day in treating of the ‘Greek and Latin Classics and 
English Literature,’ and he handles it with an absence 
of partisanship and a presence of common sense re- 
freshing to meet with in the controversy to which his 
paper belongs. The “ vociferous” ones seem to forget, 
or perhaps do not know, that no small amount of 
English of the best kind must have been read and 
assimilated, and something also of other modern litera- 
ture, before a man can hope to distinguish himself in 
the school of Litera Humaniores. But when once a 
cry has been raised few stop to think, while many are 
ready to agitate, they scarce know for what. Mr. A. 8. 
Murray is archzological in his choice of a subject, and 
be is on his own ground in writing of Myron. Archzeology 
is likewise represented by Mr. Cecil Smith, and it is 
well that we should have reports and notes on classical 
archseology as well as on philology to look forward to, 
If the Classical Review should serve but a few of the 
purposes set forth in the editorial introduction to No, 1, 
it will do good service to England and to English scholars. 

Mr, Drewetrt, of Northumberland Avenue, has issued 
a series of six sketches of Westminster Abbey. These, 
which present views of both the interior and the ex- 


terior of the noble old pile, are well executed by Mr. 





Alfred Dawson, a son of Henry Dawson, the landscape 
painter, They are accompanied by an interesting mono. 
graph from the pen of Miss Bradley, daughter of the 
Dean of Westminster. The sketches will be welcome to 
lovers of the Abbey. 


Some uncertainty seems to prevail as to the access for 
students to the Lambeth Palace Library, which is open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 4 P.., Saturdays excepted, Several 
additions have lately been made, including the valuable 
‘Surveys and Map of Western Palestine,’ also prints 
and books to the Kentish Diocesan Collection. Moderg 
works may be borrowed, with proper recommendatio 
by residents in the parishes of Lambeth, Southwark, 
Westminster. 


Motices ta Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


D. E, Setrcman.—1, For a version of ‘ John Barley. 
corn,’ by Burns, see Jameson's collection of the o 
John Barleycorn ballads, and Bickeridge’s ‘ Curiosities 
of Ale and Beer.’ Which is the earliest of the many 
versions known or supposed to exist is uncertain. Early 
versions are given in the ‘ Roxburghe Ballads.’ 2. ‘ The 
Suit of Corduroy,’ a not very delicate song, may be 
found in many old song books, 3. The words of “ We'll 
rant and we il roar” may be found in Capt. Marryat’s 
* Poor Jack.’ 

Memo (“ Never go to France,” &c.).—These lines are 
by Thomas Hood, and are accessible in his works. 

J. P. H., Guernsey (“ Title Master applied to Eldest 


‘Sons of Scotch Peers ”).—See 4' S. ii. 415, xi. 17, 157, 


ro OF 


204; 6 8S, viii. 268 ; ix. 67, 152, 258. 

MaRrsHALL O, Waaaoner ( Lundy’s sane ”).—Not 
received. 

F. W. D. (“‘ Mémoires de Miledi [sic] 13... par Me 
dame R., Paris, Cuissart, 1760, 4 parts).—‘Lhe work is 
by Marie-Jeanne Laboras de Meziéres, Dame Riccoboni, 

A. B. D, (* Means of Writing without employing 
a Pen”).—Inquire into the various developments of 
type-writing. 

R, J. Frnmone (“ Houses of Eminent Men”).—The 
placing of tablets on houses occupied by eminent men is 
undertaken by the Society of Arts, 

J. A, W.—A person born in January, 1800, belongs 
to the eighteenth century. 

CorricgenpA,—P. 188, col, 2, 1. 3 from bottom, for 
1573” read 1471; p. 200, col, 1, last line, for “ Mary: 
pool” read St. Marychurch, 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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